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Original Correspondence. 
~~» 
THE CYMMER COLLIERY EXPLOSION. 

Srm,—I have no objection to make to theanonymous nature of the attacks 
in which one or two of your correspondents indulge. There is, on the 
contrary, an advantage, when the identity is thus masked, in the throw- 
ing off of restraint, and the exhibition of latent animus and personal feel- 
ing, which enables the intelligence of your readers to make a shrewd guess 
at the value of the testimony. One correspondent appropriates the name 
of “ Justice,” and where he touches suppresses much of the truth, and 
palpably colours the remainder, In matters relating to my colleague and 
myself, he is singularly unfortunate, Believing that the author cannot 
have access to sources of information respecting which he makes the boldest 
asseverations, I may leave him for the present to the discernment of your 
readers, who, like ‘ Equity,” may have detected the cloven foot under the 
simulated cloak of “ Justice,” I will, however, take this opportunity of 
assuring him that I had no more to do with the loss of his situation than 
with the drowning of the colliery. 

As in the multiplicity of statements, some misapprehension may exist 
respecting the efforts of the inspection to arrest the lamentable explosion 
of fire-damp which occurred at the Cymmer Colliery in July last; I think 
the time has arrived for giving information which has been demanded, as 
far as I may do so without prejudice. 

On July 8, 1852, I sent to the owners of the Cymmer Colliery a letter, 
referring to the causes of the explosion at the Middle Dyffryn Colliery, 
where 65 lives were sacrificed, and pointing out that “ insufficient venti- 
lation, imperfect stoppings, doors in the main intakes, want of printed rules 
and strict discipline,” might a rise to dangers in the Cymmer Col- 
lieries. On March 28, 1854, I inspected the old Cymmer Pit, which had 
been stopped for about three months, I found no trace of fire-damp in 
the air. I told the manager’s representative and the overman that locked 
safety-lamps should be used where fire-damp was liable to make its ap- 
pearance in dangerous quantity—that the air current should be divided 
into six splits—that most of the main doors should be removed—that the 
upcast should be enlarged, and that to effect these improvements commu- 
nication should be opened with the new pit then sinking. I was assured 
that my recommendations should be attended to, and I further marked 
on the plan in the colliery office, and made several sketches and memo- 
randa (shown to me not long since), to define how my recommendations 
should be carried into effect, 

I found on Sept, 6, 1854, that my recommendations had not been pro- 

perly carried out, and I accordingly sent to the owner in the October fol- 
lowing 28 regulations for the safety of the workmen, forming as complete 
a code as can, I believe, be found at the present moment at any colliery. 
They embodied in the carrying out all my previous suggestions, On 
Sept. 5, 1855, I inspected the Cymmer new shaft with the underground 
manager, Mr, Hay, and found that my previous recommendations had 
been neglected. I went through my memoranda with him, and requested 
him to take notes of all the defects, with a view to their removal. I told 
him that the owners were required, by the Act passed three weeks before, 
to adopt rules of a similar character to those I had already sent to the 
owners, He expressed himself as desirous of complying with my sug- 
gestions, and requested me to furnish him with a copy of the necessary 
rules, which was accordirigly done. 
_ On Sept. 6, 1855, I attended an inquest on an explosion of fire-damp 
in the Cymmer new pit, and pointed out to the jury, that if my recom- 
mendations, sent to the owners in 1854, had been carried out the accident 
would not have occurred. The jury accordingly returned the following 
verdict :— Accidental death, from leaving open the door between the 
two hard headings; and we trust the proprietors of the colliery will carry 
out the inspector’s suggestions,” This Mr. Hay promised to perform. 

In December, 1855, before my duties terminated, I suggested numerous 
amendments to the rules proposed by the owner, in order to render them 
conformable to my previous recommendations for the safe conduct of the 
colliery, and I had no reason to suppose that they were not permanently 
adopted. The other steps which I have taken I should again repeat under 
similar circumstances, and I am prepared to prove that I have, at least, 
followed the strict letter of the Inspection Act. 

I have confined myself to a mere outline, as an enumeration of the 
whole of the recommendations I have given would probably fill two pages 
of your Journal. It is enough to indicate that ample information was 
afforded of the means of preventing accidents at the Cymmer Collieries, 
or of mitigating their severity, One fatal accident called attention to the 
importance of these cautions, which the occurrence of one of the most 
calamitous colliery accidents on record subsequently proved to have been 
neglected in the most essential particulars, 

any misstatements have been made respecting my colleague, Mr. T. 
Evans. Those of your correspondents who have imagined that we were 
not on the best understanding will attach the more weight to my remark, 
that I am confident no impartial person, who is fully aware of the duties 
devolving on Mr. Evans, would pass any reflection on him for not having 
inspected the Cymmer Colliery. The certain means of preventing most 
of these fearful explosions, and of rendering the inspection of the collieries 
sufficiently frequent, I have treated of on other occasions, and will not 
trespass further on your columns than you have now obligingly permitted, 


Clifton, April 14, Herpert Macxwortn, 


THE LUND HILL COLLIERY EXPLOSION—INQUEST, 

Srx,—I approach this melancholy subject with a trembling hand and 
cautious step, yet I trust with a proper motive—to attempt the elimina- 
tion, as far as possible, of every tissue of evidence which does not contri- 
bute either to the better understanding of the cause of tho explosion, or 
the future safety of working the mine. It does appear to me that a few 
observations on the part of the evidence now before the public may not 
be entirely void of interest, nor free from useful application; and I feel 
confident that if they be dictated, as I hope they will be, by a proper 
spirit, and a due regard to the feelings and interests of all parties con- 
cerned, then I am unable to see in what manner such observations can 
trespass, even in the slightest degree, upon the sacred duties which de- 
volve upon the jury now deliberating upon the evidence in connection 
with the most painful calamity which is recorded in the annals of coal 
mining in this country. Every opinion and statement of a practical cha- 
racter, bearing on a —- which affects life and property, should be care- 
fully considered and judiciously compared, in order that the best and most 
feasible cause should be assigned to an effect which has, unfortunately, 
resulted in the sudden death of 189 working colliers. It appears that 23 
of the workmen employed in the pit up to the morning of the fatal catas- 


ees 





trophe have been examined on the coroner’s inquest, and, with two o 
three exceptions, they concurred with Mr, Coe, the resident viewer, in 
the statement that the ventilation of the pit was excellent, and, to use the 
words of Mr, Coe, perfect. This important evidence confirms the opinion 
which is, I hope, becoming more general, that ventilation, as a remedy 
to prevent explosions, does not possess that healing virtue to the extent 
that some intelligent and humane individuals would fain have us be- 
lieve. The weighty fact of the pure air having to be supplied with a vo- 
lume eight times as great as that of the proto-carburetted hydrogen, in 
order to preserve the same ety | in the ventilation, is, I fear, entirely 
lost sight of, or does not receive that consideration from practical miners 
which its importance demands. It cannot, however, be the object of a 
sensible man to ignore the question of ventilation, far from it, but to sub- 
ordinate it to its right position and application, Some of the workmen 
charged the deputies with negligence in not visiting their work-places 
daily : the deputies, however, successfully refuted this charge, and it was 
admitted by all that they might accomplish this part of their important 
duties in the absence of the men from the boards, One man only, named 
Abbott, complained of single trap-doors, of which, it appears, there were 
between 40 and 50 in use in the pit. Now, it is scarcely possible to over- 
estimate the importance of the question of trap-doors in the ventilation of 
the mine, and the prevention of explosions, especially when there is not a 
trapper-boy stationed at each of them, and that the hurriers have to open 
and shut them, in addition to theirown duty. I say the fact that one of 
these doors being left open, the ventilation of some district of the mine 
will be stopped, and cause it to become fiery, cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed upon the minds of the jury. I am glad to see that this evil, the 
effects of which no amount of care can possibly prevent through all time, 
is likely to be removed by means of a better system of ventilation. It ap- 
pears that the brattice, which is used for conveying the air from the bot- 
tom to the top of the board or stall, was more than 30 yards, in some cases, 
from the face of the board, instead of 12 ft., according to the rule. The 
reason assigned for this infringement of the regulations was the want of 
a supply of brattico—a statement which is not supported by the evidence 
of Mr, Coe, the resident viewer. 

One of the most important questions, in the opinion of the Zimes corre- 
spondent, raised in the enquiry, was the propriety or impropriety of work- 
ing the pit with naked lights, In the importance of this question, viewed 
asa means of preventing explosions, I cannot concur; an experience, 
founded on the individual use of the safety-lamp, unlocked, for many 
years, suggests to my mind a different conclusion, and one which is con- 
firmed by the intelligence in the Zimes of to-day of two more frightful 
explosions at Stockport and Swansea. At Stockport, there was a lamp 
provided for each man, and in spite of this the explosion took place, In 
a similar case at Swansea, the man took his lamp into a part of the mine 
where lamps only were used, and the air, being highly charged with in- 
flammable gas, ignited, and an explosion followed. These facts are not 
influenced by the statement that the men were not careful, but guilty of 
excessive stupidity and gross negligence. My conviction is that intelli- 
gence in the miner himself is the only safeguard, the only effectual re- 
medy, which will diminish the frequency of these national calamities, 
No man can read the evidence at the inquest of Lund Hill explosion with- 
out strongly sympathising with the position in which that event has placed 
the proprietors, I am aware that the loss of property, and the acute suffer- 
ings of harrassing convictions, are as nothing when compared with the 
sudden loss of a husband, son, or brother; but still even these calamities 
are by no means inviting, and certainly would not be hailed by any man 
in his senses; and there are but few that would not admire the Christian- 
like declaration of Mr. Stewart, one of the proprictors—“ We will have 
nothing which will expose to danger the lives of our workmen,”” ‘* What 
we did previous to the explosion we did believing it to be the best.” 
Every collier, as well as the public at large, is bound to accept the spirit, 
unquestionably good, which dictated this declaration, as an earnest gua- 
rantee that in future no means which experience and science united can 
suggest will be wanting to promote the interests of the colliers at Lund 
Hill, and secure their safety ; but, at the same time, I am compelled to 
state that it requires no great profunditity of thought to perceive at a glance 
that such an attainment, however desirable, as that promised by Mr, 
Stewart can never be realised, Notwithstanding this warm-hearted ex- 
pression, still all sensible men must know that there are many dangers in- 
separable from the working of a fiery coal mine. The question is, How 
are they to be guarded against? and certainly, in my opinion, the response 
is not by multiplied rules and locked safety-lamps alone, but by the in- 
telligence, I repeat it again, of the men whose duty it is to watch the 
earliest manifestation of the approach of danger. 

The following anecdote will make this plain to the humblest under- 
standing :—An acute tradesman said to his shop-boy, “Take this letter to 
Mr. B.’s house,” at the same time laying down =! minutely a great 
number of regulations and instructions respecting its delivery. The trades- 
man, however, perceived that the boy was confused with the number of 
injunctions, and, therefore, wisely called him back, and said, “ Now, m 
boy, instead of giving you so many rules and instructions to remember, 
will make you my confidant, and tell you at once the object I want you 
to accomplish, and leave the means in your own hands, and to your own 
intelligence. I want that letter which you have to be put by you into the 
hands of Mr. B. himself; go and do itin the best way youcan.” The boy 
executed the mission to the entire satisfaction of his employer, who doubted 
whether the object would have been executed at all by the means which 
he first adopted—by laying down rules and minute regulations, which 
any amount of intelligence, as well as the dullest dolt, might have for- 
gotten. The application of this is easy; the objectshould not be to teach 
the colliers obedience to rules and regulations only, like a Russian soldier, 
but to make them intelligent, by the development of their moral and mental 
faculties, and thereby enable them to carry out, by their own methods, 
any objects which may be placed befor them.: I cannot see any better 
plun to diminish the number of fatal accidents which are now so familiar 
in our mining districts, On the whole, I conceive that Mr. Coe’s evidence 
is satisfactory, but still there are one or two points in it which, if substan- 
tiated, will lead to more serious consequences than he may now feel dis- 
posed to anticipate. The probable cause is stated by him as follows :— 
“We have a very tender roof above the coal, about six or seven yards 
thick, which fallsin the goaves very freely ; above that is a much stronger 
roof, nearly ten yards thick, which, I presume, will support the weight 
above it, after the lower roof has fallen for a considerable distance. Im- 
mediately above that strong roof are two seams of coals, and a seam of 
what is generally known as black shale, from 3 to4 ft. thick. The seams 
of shale and coal give out gas in considerable quantities. After the bottom 
roof had fallen down by the extension of the goaf, the stronger roof may 
have given way, and liberated the gases in the measures above. That 
being the case, it would necessarily explode on coming in contact with the 
nearest naked light,” 

This statement, made by an authority like Mr. Coe, will carry with it 
considerable weight, and undoubtedly find many supporters amongst the 





colliers themselves ; and if they thoroughly believe that the goaves are 
likely to be subject to an occasional flood of gas from the measures nearly 
20 yards above them, it will not only create and perpetuate unnecessary 
fears on the part of the workmen, but also be productive of incalculable 
injury to the interests of the coal proprietors. I rejoice that I cannot par- 
ticipate in these ingenious speculations of Mr. Coe and Mr, Morton, the 
Government Inspector, as regards the ultimate cause of the explosion, 
The question, however, of the possible fall of the roof is one that admits 
of accurate solution, providing the authorities at Lund Hill Colliery can 
furnish the necessary data, which are—1. The area,'figure, and dimensions 
of the goaf.—2. The tensile and crushing force per,square inch of the ma- 
terial.—3, Its density and various thicknesses, From these dataa tolerable 
approximation to the height of a fall of the roof will not be an insuffer- 
able difficulty, even by one who has not had the privilege of seeing a goaf. 
The notice of other points of interest in Mr. Coe’s evidence must be de- 
ferred to a future opportunity, and I will state, in conclusion, that'to at- 
tribute an undue influence to any trifling irregularity or deviation from 
the strict letter of the rules, respecting the position of the brattice and 
other non-essentials, which could have but little, ifany, effect in producing 
the explosion, will be a great injustice to the proprietors, and at the same 
time fail to produce the slightest future benefit. Ooau Minzr, 
April 14, 
SAFETY-LAMPS. 


Sre,—Every person interested in the welfare of the collier must welcome any effort, 
whatever may be its origin, the object of which is the prevention of those painful ca- 
lamities which have lately occurred at Lund Hill and other localities. Hence I read 
the letter, which appeared in your last Journal, from the able pen of Mr. Cook with 
a great deal of pleasure, as I feel certain that if a number of gifted minds could be 
brought to the earnest consideration of the all-important question—the miner’s safety 
—some practical would inevitably follow. In answer to the question, “‘ whether 
any good use could be made of a lamp so constructed as to give a steady, sale, and 
brilliant gas light, ia the midst of the most inflammable fireedamp ?”’ I have no hesita- 
tion in stating my belief that such a lamp, subject, of course, to some modifications 
which practical men only are able to suggest, may be made available for the purpose 
of lighting the boards of a mine in safety. I need not say, however, that the applica~ 
tion of such a lamp for mining purposes will materially depend upon its expense and 
external apparatus for the supply of pure air, and for carrying off the products of 
combustion, Although there are many positions in a coal mine in ha ae can 
be used without much inconvenience, still they are not, and I fear they never will be, 
adapted for the practical use of the hewer and hurrier, or putter, Iam now speak- 
ing from experience, and a familiar acquaintance with the feelings of this class of 
colliers in most of the mining districts in the kingdom. Lampsare not the most con- 
venient lights to hole and cut with; and if used for this purpose generally in the 
Barnsley Sistrict, as intimated by the evidence at the inquest, I fear that accidents, 
instead of being diminished, will be increased. 

Colliery viewers and Government Inspectors should weigh the advantages and dis- 
advantages of placing the safety-lamp into the hands of every workman before they 
recommend such a practice, entirely opposed to the great body of hewers and putters, 
to the consideration of the coal proprietors. In the second paragraph of his letter, 
Mr. Cook has endeavoured to explain, to some extent, the mode of applying his lamp. 
From what I am able to understand, which I confess is very limited, of his descrip- 
tion, I am doubtful as to the successof hispresent plan. I speak it with every proper 
respect to Mr. Cook that it reminds me forcibly of the Government commission of en- 
quiry into the causes of the fearful explosion at Haswell Colliery some years ago, 
when the learned savants, Dr. Faraday and Sir H. De la Beche, deliberately recom- 
mended that a hole should be bored over the goaf, in order to liberate the inflam- 
mable gas, and coax it, as it were, into green fields, by the side of running waters and 
sunny skies, Sir H. Davy succeeded in reducing the heated air inside the lamp, by a 
good conductor of heat, below the temperature necessary to ignite the inflammable 
gas outside of it; it remains now to invent.a candle, the flame of which should have 
temperature below that necessary to ignite proto-carburetted hydrogen, Such an in. 
vention would be a desideratum, and would confer a lasting benefit on the coal miner. 
With these general observations I must conclude, with the hope that Mr. Cook will 
favour us with a more explicit explanation of his plan, andthen I shall be able to ex- 
press myself more definitely respecting its useful applications. Coat MINER. 

N.B.—If anyone should be fortunate enough to succeed in the invention of the candle 
here indicated, I trust they will not be ungrateful, and forget the individual who first 
suggested the idea. 


THE LUND HILL COLLIERY EXPLOSION. 
BEING A THIRD LETTER TO SIR GEORGE GREY, N. WOOD, COLLIERY PROPRIETORS, BTC, 


In history we read of no persons more arrogant and presumptuvus than the ancient 
sophists of Greece, who pretended to answer every question, solve every doubt, and 
explain every difficulty in science. Now, although this absurd vanity was ably ex- 
ploded by Socrates in his day, and by many in our day, yet we cannot but admit that 
even in the 19th century much of the old spirit seems to have revived in modern phi- 
losophers. Colliery explosions in this country have often revealed to us facts as to 


the general management of coal mines by engineers and managers which prove that 
the Shened eotlons of the ancient sophists are not yet, amid England’s scientific 


achievements, quite extinct. 

It will be remembered e thoughtful and observant that a few years ago a ter- 
rible explosion, attended with great loss of life, occurred in a coal mine in Lanca- 
shire. In the course of the examination before the coroner and jury, it was there 
stated by an eminent north country viewer “that the system adop in this mine 
(the mine where the explosion had occurred), is that which has been used in Durham 
and Northumberland from time immemorial.” Another deposed, (e If I had the ma. 
nagement, I would not deviate one iota from thesystem laiddown.” Granted, o-, 
that this class of engineers, or philosophers, have been directly intuitively instruc 
in the working and ventilation of coal mines, so that science and the experienee of 
ages have not, and never can, teach them anything beyond present attainments in 
the science of coal mining, does it follow that all other nations, kindreds, and people 
are to receive as infallible the dictum of this class of extraordinary men, without 
doubt and without enquiry? I trow not. What then, may we enquire, has 
the distinguished success in mines and mining by this immemorial system of working 
and ventilating collieries? The answer is plain and unmistakable ; thousands have 
been burned and choked to death by it, and it is only just now that the Government 
and people of this country are awakening up to the perilous condition of the mining 
population, believing, as they now do, that somet must be done, and can be done, 
to prevent a total annihilation of the mining race. I know that in the early days of 
mining there were difficulties in the way, almost insurmountable with their then 
scanty knowledge. You cannot wonder at their puny, but best, appliances to venti- 
late mines and prevent colliery accidents being very defective. Hence a man blow- 
ing a large bellows, with a large nozzle, for the purpose of ventilation in the interior 
of the mine, and when, despite of his blowing, fire-damp accumulated, see him dip 
his flannel clothes over head in water, then dress himself with them, and proceed to 

stat ra 
his steps to a certain point, and there fixing a burning match to the S. 
it forward to the point where the gas immediately ignited, but for want of suffi 
cient atmospheric air, and miners being less numerous than now, such Ce pay 
could not produce the fearful results as seen from time to time in the mines in this 
our day. This bellows plan and firing the mines, as aforesaid, have long been re- 
placed bya more efficient plan. With all our modern improvements, maweret Ly ~<a 
ther with twelve inspectors, whose duty it is to prevent explosions by & eh - = 
spection, accidents of a fearful character have been of late years, even U tv's ~ 
sent alarmingly increased, which demands a strict enquiry Her ten -* 
vernment, to ascertain the reason—for a reason there is and can woe ape da od 
class of men be examined upon the subject as to why these sad acc ca pated 
sened and prevented by the present appliances in operation in our at me 

I beg humbly to submit, that if a merchant who employed 12 —r, Cr er 
mining his books that he was absolutely doing less business than hed Ww > hie 
only one, he would know at once that there was something radi hw Conti 
working of his business, and no doubt he would ascertain the —_— ve atm 
apply the remedy. Or, to use another simile, if Lord Elgin, ay 7 adjust for 
tentiary to China, who is deservedly entrusted with powers ~ a ~ See. 
England and the worl4’s interest, the unfortunate exising di “ — ee a 
land and China, should be found in the exercise of his duties in h ~ ; po! — 
to aggravate and alarmingly i these difficalties, under su: orhnes enlightened 
duty of Her Majesty’s Government would be plain, and the people o of iis bord 
countr mab ym At it—viz., Lord Elgin’s recall, not for the a eeviehi  — 
ship’s ion, but for the purpose of ascertaining whether his lor Pp wade 
ceeded his’ instr: ‘ti or was petent to discharge the duties of so a re 
trust as was committed to his care. Apply this rule with regard to the ven 
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of the mines of this country, especially’as to their management and mode of inspec- 
tion, and I fear not the result. I know that it is palmed upon the people of this 
country until it has almost become a general belief, that these fearful explosions in 
coal mines -are a result that has been and must inevitably follow mining operations. 
Thank God I live to enter my solemn protest against a conclusion so impious, irra- 
tional, monstrous, and indefensible. I affirm and insist that by the law that you pass 
atmospheric air down one shaft and up the other, even by that law can atmospheric 
air be conveyed to every part of a coal mine, and tat, too, in such quantity and man- 
ner that fearful colliery explosions, such as Lund Hill, that in Wales, and other col- 
lieries in the neighbourhood of Barnsley and elsewhere, will be rendered by such 
diffusion or division of the air utterly and absolutely impossible? Allow me to call 
attention to the important evidence of Mr. Coe, manager of the Lund Hill Colleries, 
as given on Thursday, April 9, He is reported to have said in reference to the venti- 
lation of Land Hill Pits—* The original layiag out of the ventilation was not in my 
hands, but I approved of it.” That is, in plain language, rendered intelligible to a 
non-mining population, Mr. Coe approved of the retara air charged with fire-damp 
(highly inflammable gas) being directed, as it was, to go over a burning fire. He 
now says—“‘ I think now, with the sad experience of this explosion, that if any other 
efficient means of ventilation could be applied I should prefer it.” The nment 
Inspector, Mr. Morten, asked—* Do you consider this mode (the return air going 
over the fire) of ventilating the pit asafe and judicious ome?” Mr. Coe replied— 
* Before the explosion, I thought the Lund Hill Colliery was ventilated in the best 
manner possible. The mode I should now wish to apply would be different from the 

resent one.” Mr. Morton: In what respect would your mode of ventilation differ? 
Mir, Coe: ‘In all the Barnsley collieries subject to an influx of gas I should feed the 
furnace with fresh air, and would not allow the return air to pass over it (that is the 
fire), but carry the return air through a dumb drift, for the obvious reason that the 
return air might explode at the ventilating farnace.” In answer to a question put 
to him by Mr. Steward, one of the proprietors of she Lund Hill Mines, on the Tues- 
day before the fearfal explosion on the pit hill, in reference to the ventilation, he 
(Mr. Coe) replied —* It is perfect ; I know the system of ventilation perfectly.” 

After Mr. Coe’s extraordinary admission and confession im reference to Lund Hill’s 
workings and ventilation, and that of other collieries in Barnsley district, the intel- 
ligent people of nation will become exeited and alarmed for the safety of the 
miners of that neighbourhood. While I would honour Mr. Coe for his honest ad- 
mission and confession, I would earnestly implore, in the name of God and humanity, 
all colliery owners, engineers, and managers of collieries, at once and for ever to an- 
nihilate the system of working and ventilating collieries, so terrible in its results to 

masters and men, 

I will now once more reiterate (would to God I had a voice like a trumpet, to be 
heard in every mining district, and by every colliery owner and manager) what I 
have urged before the public, Secretaries of State, Parliamentary Committees of Lords 
and Commons in 1834, 23 years ago, that the system of ventilating coal mines, such as 
that at Lund Hill, and others in that locality, is not only awfully destructive in its 
effects, but it, I maintain, is a disgrace to any mining engineer in any civilised country 
to recommend or adopt it. 

I beg here to warn Mr. Coe and other colliery managers of only having two cur- 
rents of air for the purpose of ventilation in an extensive minelike Lund Hill. Yea, 
though the furnace evil may be rectified, Iam frank to confess that in the event of an 
explosion in a fiery mine, where there are only two divisions of the air, I ean see very 
little, or indeed no, hope of any of the poor men in one division, and distant from the 
bottom, ever getting out alive. I very readily and eheerfally assign a reason for ar- 
riving at this conclusion. When an explosion takes place In a coal mine, carbonic 
acid or choke-damp is the result, formed as it is by combustion; and as this fact indi- 
cates an equal volume of oxygen removed, such an atmosphere, ceteris paribus, more 
destructive than another, where the air and gis are in simple admixture. This all- 
destructive gas is immediately diffused through the mine. Poor fellows! how ean 
they live in such an atmosphere? They know it, and immediately place their caps 
or jackets to their mouths to prevent death; but breathe they must, and to breathe 
is to die, for they become as a consequence almost im: y asphyxiated as effectu- 
ally as if they were submerged in water, or placed under an exhausted receiver. 

It is generally admitted by physiologists that an atmosphere containing more than 
one-tenth of its volume of carbonic acid will, if introduced into the lungs, speedily 
prove fatal to human life. What, then, must be the awful and rapidly fatal effects of 
earbonie acid in a coal mine immediately after an explosion? If, however, there are 
several divisions of the air to ventilate, instead of one or two, this destroying gas 
would not, and could not, have the murderous effect as at present seen after an explo- 
sion in the mines of this county. Because and for this reason: This gas im that case 
would be confined, as it ought te be, and as it can be made to be, to that part of the 
mine alone where such division of air was employed to ventilate. See then the pa- 
ramount value of separate winds, or currents of air, ina coal mine. I hope and believe 
Sir G. Grey will see it his duty to aid and protect the unfortunate coal miners of this 
country, by putting a stop to all coal mines antil remedied, where the lives of the 
miners are in constant eminent jeopardy through defective, unscientific systems o/ 
ventilation, and which every now and then resulisin sach fearful sacrifice of life 
and property. 

Having been for several years a practical miner in a flery coal mine, graduating 
therein as I did from a trap-door boy to a hewer of coal—having had a much-loved 
brother dashed to pieces by a preventable accident in a northern coal mine—believing 
as I do that fearful colliery explosions are easily preventable by ordinary inexpensive 
common-sense appliances. Such views and experience are my apology for intruding 
upon Sir George’s time and attention, T. STEPHENSON. 

Rothwell, Leeds, Aprit 12. 


LUND HILL COLLIERY EXPLOSION. 


Srn,—The late deplorable event at Land Hill, by whieh 190 human lives have been 
sacrificed, under circumstances the most appalling to our nature, and that which is 
most to be deplored in this case, and which distinguishes this explosion from all its 
predecessors, in my hamble opinion, is the fact of closing the shaft, thereby preventing 
the efforts of humane and heroie men from being put forth toreseuetheeuffers. This 
event calls for the most patient and impartial investigation, to ascertain, if possible, 
the true cause of the catastrophe, for if, as many are led to believe, and as many more 
declare, these events cannot be prevented, while others attribute them to an inseru- 
table and unerring Providence, then we must patiently submit; but is it not more 
reasonable to suppose they are the effects of a cause, and that a known one, and that 


every fearful explosion of carburetted hydrogen gas in mines, by which life is sacri- 
ficed, wives are made widows and children orphans, the feelings of the public har- 
rowed and the property of capitalists destroyed, and while all are made to suffer in 
the immediate locality, townships, tradesmen, and others, only tend to deepen the 
convietion that something must be done more than has been done to prevent these 
fearful calamities. Much has been done already by science, the Legislature, the Press, 
and by those more immediately connected with mining operations, but in spite of al! 
that has hitherto been effected, the evil, instead of being lessened, is aggravated, and 
the loss of life increases. The Davy, or safety-lamp, was a contribution that was 


. bailed with delight, and is still confided'in to an amazing extent, but what is the fact ’ 


Since the invention ang application of this important article, on the most improved 
principles, the sacrifice of life has increased to an alarmingextent. Something more 
remains to be done, or we shall be compelled to close our deep mines, and hermeti- 
cally seal in the bowels of the earth our most valuable minerals, strike a fata! blow at 
our steam navigation, our railways, and manufactories, and lose our prestige as a na- 
tion, for no one will for a moment suppose that men will be found to risk their lives 
in such imminent dangers, and to be liable at any moment to be destroyed by hun- 
dreds, and left to perish in fire and smoke, and their remains to be left for an indefi- 
nite period, or, perhaps, never to be found. I fear we have only in the past been 
grappling with the details, leaving the principles untouched ; and here, again, we 
have a great difficulty toovercome. No two mining engineers, managers of collieries, 
or proprietors, are agreed as to the requirements of mines, and the quantity of air 
that is necessary for the health and safety of those employed. Yet, on this point the 
whole question hinges. The simple cause of an explosion is want of atmoepherie air 
sufficient either to remove the gas or dilute it below the explosive point ; but instead 
of solving this important poiat, the attention of juries, after an explosion, has been 
direeted to minor mattera. The questions generally propounded are, Has there been 
a door left open? a lamp top taken off? a reckless collier lighting his pipe? or has 
there been a fall of the root? Now, as to the first point, a door being left open, it is 
a strange arrangement in ventilation where the leaving open of a trap-door endangers 
the lives of hundreds of sons; but it is simply impossible. Then, as to taking a 
lamp top off; I would ask, is that mine in a healthy state, or a fit place for human 
beings, or even brutes, where the quantity of gas is so large as to render it impracti- 
cable to take offa lamp top! The same may be said in reference to lighting tobacco 
in pipes; it is simply absurd. Then, as to falls of reof. Now, it is a well-known 
fact to all who have had any experience in mining operations, that there is no such 
thing as sudden falls of roof in large quantities; falls are a gradual work, and give 
timely warning to those experienced, if they would act upon the admonitions; but 
suppose them to be sudden and extensive, then the question to settle is, is it a well 
ventilated mine, where the lives of the men employed, and the property of the em- 
ployers, is by falls in the roof, which are as natural as the getting of the 
eoal and undermining it. If no remedy can be found, then the only alternative will 
be to close the mines, as we have before stated, or to pay for labour at an enormous 
price, and indemnify the employed and their wives and families in case of accidents. 
But there is a never failing remedy; supply atmospheric air and properly distribate 
it to every part of the workings of the mine, then there will be no explosion or danger 
of one. In order to do this, it will be neceezary to lay aside the fatal prejudice against 
large shafts; if colliery proprietors will have small shafts, let them be compelled to 
have a number of men in proportion to the size of the shafts for ventilating purposes. 
Many eminent men are agreed that 300 cubic feet of air onght to be supplied to ali 
men, boys, and horses eraployed in mines, and the system of ventilation such that the 
said 300 cubic feet of air « be conveyed to where the men are at work. Now, for 
a mine where there are 220 men and horses employed, the quantity of air ought to be 
66,000 ft.; but how can 66,000 ft, be sent through an area of 50 ft. at the most, or, 
may be, only 20 ft. To get the above quantity of air through an area of 59 ft., would 
require the air to travel at the rate of 1320 ft., or 440 ft. per minute, or 15 miles per 
hour through the werkin Now, let any impartial party look at this state of things, 
and then say to what eapiaden sare to be attributed. Clearly, toa want of atmos- 
pheric air in the mine; but it may be <.xed, is {t possible to obtain a supply of 300 ft. 
per minute for each and all employed. I answer, It is, and without any considerably 
increased outlay. The difference of outlay in sinking shafts between 9 and 12 ft. for 
yards deep would not be more than 600/., and the area would be nearly doubled, 
or as 63 iste 113. Now, an area of shaft 12 ft. would allow a current of air (if free 
from obstructions) of 113 {., and travelling at the rate of 600 ft. per minute up the 
upeast shaft would give 67,800 ft. per minute; but would it be practicable or wise to 
send air through the ki at the above-named velocity? Lanswer, Ne. Wonld 
it be yi T would be between making four or more equa! divi- 
sions of the air at the bottom of the downcast shaft, and conducting the same through 
the workings of the mine in the said divisions, and it is quite as practicable as havin 
two divisions and keeping the currents or divisions distinct all through the mine; ant 
let them have a separateentrance, with the full area of 40 ft. for each, in the workings 
into the upeast shaft, as well as from the downcast shaft, as there oan be no greater 
mistake made in ventilation than to make a division of the air in the interior of the 
mine. But the existing evil that even sensible men cling to with a tenacity worth 
of a better cause, is the ae a atmost universally) of the upeast sha: 
being smaller than the downcast. I never heard a substantial reason adduced in sup- 
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cording to my common sense, it requires as large a space for egress, when expanded, 
as for ress, when com } 
If this be correct, then the upcast shaft ought in‘all cases to be the larger of the two, 
but what is the prevailing practice? An upcast shaft of smal! dimensions; a down- 
east shaft with innumerable obstructions; airways of limited area; aprinciple of 
working the mines, and conducting the ventilation, that if any obstruction take place 
in one part of an extensive mine, the air is cut off from all employed, and miles of 
workings, with scores of workmen left exposed to the fearful calamities with which 
miners are so familiar, 
Having said so much on the subject of air to be supplied, and the mode of distri- 
bution, the furnace, on which all depends, claims our attention— First, as to the most 
proper place in the mine for its construction; and all who have known — of 
the danger arising from returned air ing over the furnace, or being allowed to 
come in contact with the fire at all, advocate their being removed from the vicinity 
of the shafts toa distance, where no danger need be apprehended, even should an ex- 
take place. The safest part of a mine for the furnace, in my opinion, is the 

p side of the shaft, at a distanee of from 70 to 100 yards; there they would be clear 
of all workings, and, if allowed as much as would supply combastion only, and fresh 
from the downcast shaft, there would be no danger of the overcharged return air ig- 
niting when passing over the furnace, nor of setting the coal on fire, and causing the 
shafts to be closed, in case of an explosion, at so fearful a cost to the proprietors, and 
so great pain to the survivors of the unfortunate beings whose lives are sacrificed ; 
these sad disasters could not in the nature of things follow. But what positive evils 
attend furnaces when so constructed that the air, when retarned from all the work- 
ings, having traversed a journey of many miles, brought the gas from every part of 
the mine, and then contracted it into a focus of, say, 50 feet area, taken over a fire, 
laid on a grate of 12 feet by 8? there is but one result to anticipate. Talk of using 
yey what a farce to suppose that, in the integral parts, or proportion of 1 
to 220, there is danger of an explosion, and no danger when the congregated mass 
has done its work, to be returned over this monster fire ; either ventilate with a huge 
safety-lamp (which is impossible), or else, in the name of all that we hold dear, re. 
medy this evil, and convey the return air out of all mines, without taking it over or 
near the furnace. Again, we hear so much said about bratticing, ** what a delusion,” 
Every one who has had any experience in mining operations, knows that bratticing 
is only to keep one man’s working free from gas; and ina mine well ventilated, only 
one life would be endangered by the neglect of bratticing in each working place where 
they were req uired; the gas, if ignited, could not pass from one part to another, 
therefore, from want of bratticing, there could not be an explosion of any moment. 

We would also call attention to the nature of the duties of fire-triers, or deputies, 
What means have they of ascertaining the state of themine? They have the safety- 
lamp, but that only tells them when there is sufficient gas to explode at a naked 
light; hence the workings of a mine may be ina the most dangerous state, and yet the 
presence of the enemy not be detected; therefore deputies, or firemen, are not to be 
accounted less wise, or less careful than they ought to be, when they are not able to 
diseover in what proportions the atmosphere of the mine may be combined. But 
what does the inspection, under the auspices of Government, tend towards effecting 
the desideratum contemplated by the Act of Parliament? Accidents, by means of this 
agency, should be prevented; but they are on the increase, and each succeeding one 
more fearful than its predecessor; and this evil will increase until we paes from the 
minutiw and details of a bad system, to base our operations on sound principles, when 
we obtain an intelligent sense of the requirements of mines,_cease to blame reckless 
eolliers, want of brattice boards, or safety-lamps, incompetent or careless firemen or 
deputies—these are stereotyped excuses, and have done more to perpetuate the evils 
complained of than any other existing thing besides. We want a remedy, it is at 
hand. Make the shafts large enough; make proper divisions of the air; supply it 
to every part of the mine; give 300 feet of air to each person employed, and let them 
have it; leave apertures for the escape of gas from the goaves; let the furnaces be 
properly constructed ; keep good order, enforce discipline, educate the rising'genera- 
tion. Make inspection what it ought to be. an aid in the great work, instead of an 
impediment. Let men be appointed who wil! inspect the mines before explosions, not 
after; men well skilled in mining operations from long practice, and who know their 
duties, and well perform them, and who are not afraid togo into every partof amine. 
Let each inspector have as many collieries as he can inspect, and no more; let him, 
also, have his deputy, or sub-inspector, to go at any time into every part of the work- 
ings, then the evil will be abated—every man will be responsible for hisown safety ; 
but do not let the lives of hundreds be jeopardised by the carelessness of one reckless 
being, or from any accident that can ocowr. Let us cease to complain of the cupidity 
of colliery proprietors — _ are misled generally; many of them are ignorant of 
the requirements of the works they establish. They employ what they suppose to be 
competent men; but false economy, ignorance, and prejadice, are at the root of all 
the evils that exist. Sometimes, we are told, working coal too fast is the eause of 
an explosion; this is simply ridiculous, without qualification. If the standard for 
ventilation is permanently fixed when large collieries are opened, I grant in that ease 
coal may be got too fast; but if the ventilation be always proportioned to the num- 
ber of men employed, how can a mine be worked too fast? This theory offers a pre- 
miam to consummate negligence. If the gas is allowed to accumulate during the 
working hours, then it follows that respite or suspension of the works is necessary 
to clear away the accumulated gas. Then how long are'the works to be in operation 
between ‘such respite or suspension ?—an hour, a day, or a week? For if there is 
danger from working, may it not be as great in an hour as a week! The best plan 
is, ** keep it always clear,” and then there will only be the unavoidable contingen- 
cies to fear; as, under the best system, there will always be accidents. But I am 
fully persuaded, and have been for years, that explosions so destructive to life and 
property can be avoided. Ido not blame any of the parties connected with Lund 
Hill for any intentional neglect,—the past is past; but are there not many more ool- 
lieries in this district, and in the United Kingdom, where the slightest mishap would 
lead to resuits quite as disastrous, or even more so, than at Lund Hill? 

Let us hope the warning will be received, and every necessary precaution ad 
that will ensure the safety of mines and the property of proprietors, and that the pub- 
lie will be spared the painful exeitement these distressing events cause for the future, 

Onz WHO HAS BEFN PARTICULARLY CONNECTED WITH MINING 

Orgrations ror 33 Yzans. 


LUND HILL COLLIERY EXPLOSION. 


S1z,—While sympathising with Mr. Thos. Cook, F.R.S. (whose letter appeared in 
your {ast Journal), in his laudable efforts to leesen the dangers of miners, I cannot 
but think, from the little knowledge I possess of coal mining, of the utter impracti- 
cability of introducing the lamp which he proposes into the workings of coal mines. 
His principle of ventilation, so far as I ean see, is that carried out in all the Marquis 
of Londonderry’s mines in the county of Durham, and it would be well if some of our 
mining reformers were to pay a visit to the Stewart Collieries, and judge for them- 
selves how far careful management and good ventilation have tended to reduce the 
namber of these dreadfal accidents—a fact which proves itself from there having 
been no accident of this sort since 1817 on the Stewart estate. As to lighting the mines 
with gas, like the streets of a city, your correspondent may be very well acquainted 
with the surface, but quite unaware of the difficulties of such an undertaking under- 
ground. The introduction of gas into the working “ stalls,” “ boards,” or “‘ head- 
ways ” of a coal mine would be high!y dangerous, and lead to an increase of those 
dreadful explosions which have latterly been eo frequent. 

April 14, Ong wHo gas WORKED IN THE Mines, 








THE CYMMER COLLIERY EXPLOSION, 


Srr,--I promised, in a former commanication, to review the trial of the men in- 
dicted for manslanghter in the Cymmer Colliery ease, and I now hasten to do so. 

Baron Watson, the presiding judge, had made up hie mind on the subject before he 
came into Court, and hence, in his direction to the grand jury, he more than intimated 
that there was no case against the prisoners. That grand jury, composed of some of 
the most intelligent gentlemen in this district, were not the men to pander to the 


dictum even of a judge, hence they found a true bill against Jabez Thomas, Rowland 
Rowand, and Morgan Rowland. 

The next part of the drama was the trial of these three men. It was observed by 
all in Court that the judge was impatient, restless, peevish, and evidently out of tem- 
per. He did not care to conceal that he was a zealous afivocate of the prisoners at 
the bar, and that he was trying 2 cause which, in his opinion, ought never to have 
come into Court. The prisoners of course pleaded not guilty. 

Both at the coroner’s inquest and at the trial Mr. Insole, the proprietor of the Cym- 
mer Colliery, figured in bold relief asa witness. At the inquest, as the owner of the 
colliery, he may be said to have been placed on his trial, for the part which he had 
played in a drama, which closed with the slaughter of 114 human beings. On his 
oath he there deposed, that ** he considered Mr. Jabez Thomas the responsible mana- 
ger ;”’ that he (Thomas) ‘‘ was intrusted with the entire control;” and that to him 
(Mr. Insole) ‘it was a satisfaction to know that he never curtailed any expenditure 
that might be suggested to him as eonducing to the safety of the workmen ;” and that 
he (Mr. Insole) * considered Jabez Thomas to be one of the most competent mining 
engineers in this district.”’” Dealing with this evidenee, it was clear that the coroner’s 
{ory had nothing more to — to the proprietor of the colliery. The whole responsi- 

lity was thrown on Jabez Thomas, and against him a verdict of manslaughter was 
pronounced —Mr. Insole walking away from the coroner’s court afree man. But the 
curtain again rises, and the acene is entirely changed; Jabez Thomas and Co. are 
now arraigned atthe bar of justice. Mr. Insole’s personal liberty is no longer at stake. 
IIe has thrown the entire responsibility on his manager, and we find him once more 
in the witness box ; but in this case coming to the rescue of Jabez Thomas. At the 
inquest, Mr. Insole vindicated himself, because the manager placed in charge of his 
works was one of the most competent mining engineers in this district. At the as- 
sizes, this same Mr. Insole deposes on oath that “Jabez Thomas was not a person 
skilled as an underground man or engineer.” The report of Mr. Insole’s evidence 
at the inquest will be found in the Swansea Herald of July 30, 1856 ; and the report of 
his evidence at the assizes will be found in the same Journal! of March 4, 1857. 

By the first special rale of the Cymmer Colliery, the responsible charge and direc. 
tion of the mine and workmen was vested in the manager (Jabez Thomas). It waa 
his duty to provide proper machinery, &c., and to test itsadequacy. He was required 
to lay out the ventilation of the mine, and to make provision for the removal of nox- 
ious gases. He was called upon to distinguish where naked lights were to be used, or 
when the safety-lamp became necessary; also, where blasting might be allowed. 

Strange to say, that a colliery manager of 26 years’ standing in the same employ, 
had the hardihood to)pat in a plea of ignorance of the duties he had undertaken, when 
placed on his trial for the negiect of those duties; but far more strange te hear an 
Engtish judge vindicating the prisoners at the bar on account of their ignorance. 

Mr. Justice Maule laid down the law to the effect ** that if any neglect or omission 
of « plain and ordinary duty, which resulted im the death of an individual, were proved 
against an accused poreon, and even if this neglect or omission were shaved in by other 
persons, he would be equally guilty of manslaughter as if the neglect had been his.” 

Mr. Baron Watson, in summing up the evidence, observed that, “‘in thismine was 
what was called fire-damp; yet, notwithstanding this, eandles were used by the col- 
liers instead of the Davy lamp.” ‘This being #0, acoording to Baron Wataon’s own 
arimission, surely the case of a plain and ordinary omission of duty was clearly made 
out. Witnesses (colliers and others) had described the unmistakable evidences of the 
presence of gas, in almost explosive quantities, for months before this fearful ocour- 
rence. Complaints had been made to the overmen and to the manager on the subject ; 





port of this theory, nor, in fact, any reason at all, only the anomaly of sending the 
aic quicker up the wpeast shaft than it was passed down the downcast, and with a 
large upcast shaft thia would be ———— I am no philosopher, but I am of opinion 
if the air was displaced by means of farnace jet, fan, or whatever creative power else, 
when the vacuum is created it will rush in as fast as it is taken out, and no faster; 
the downcast shaft will be kept full then, as the furnace is the most certain, econo- 
misal, safe, and efficient ventilation. What are the results of its action, but to heat 
the air coming in contact with its influence? The heated air becomes rarified, and 


‘expands on the same principle as steam in a boiler, and in the nature of things, ac- 





| both being colliery managers. Surely, Jabez Thomas, the colliery manager of 26 gears 


the air was said to be loaded with impurities; the cap was spoken to as being conti- 
nually visible on the candle, and yet men were dally sent down by hundreds into this 


pollated atmosphere, and that too without the ordinary protection of a Davy lamp. 


But Mr. Baron Watson told the jury that they “ must remember they could not get 
sach geniuses as Mr. Evans and Mr. Bedlington as overmen; the knowledge those 
men had did not belong to other men.”” Now, Mr. Jabez Thomas and Mr. Bedling- 
ton, so far as their position in life is concerned, happen to be on the same footing, 


standing, though not a “ genius,” ought to have known, and undoubtedly must have 


known, that to have consigned hundreds of men daily into a region of fire-damp w 

& most cruel and reckless neglect of one of the duties he had taken upon himself o. 
perform, and in direct violation of the first general rule for the guidance of collierie, 
under the Act of the 18th and 19th of Vict., sect. 4. % 
According to the law as laid down by Baron Watson, no man can be held to be guilt 
of any offence unless he be a ‘‘ genius.” If a man be charged with poisoning, unles, 
he be held to be such a “genius” in chemistry as a “‘ Herapath” or a “ Grove,” hig 
ignorance is a sufficient vindication. 1f he be accused of an offence against the com. 
mon law, such a charge cannot be sustained, unless the party indicted be proved tg 
be such a‘ genius” as Baron Watson himself. Surely, “if ignorance (of the law) ig 
bliss ’tis folly to be wise.’’ 

What is the effect of Baron Watson’s ruling, so far as the safety of the workin col 
Her is concerned? All protection is dah from him! The appointment of a 
vernment Inspectors is the perpetration of @ farce! The 18th and 19th of Vict, 
sect. 4, isa solemn mockery, @ gross delusion, and a cunningly devised snare! Only 
let colliery proprietors take care to seleet for their managers men as grossly ignorant 
of their duties as the veritable Jabez Thomas and his deputies, they may then 
drive a coach and six through Aets of Parliament, and over the necks of Government 
Inspectors, The working collier is further off from protection now then he ever was 
since, by Baron Watson’s ruling, all protective enaetments are completely stultified’ 
Might has triamphed over right—the —_ of the law has been brought into con. 
tempt—the confidence of the working eollier, in the proteetion which it affords, has 
been driven to the winds by the breath of one of the judges of the land, and we are 
thrown back again on the tender mercies, or rather the avariciousness of colliery pro. 
prietors, Surely, human life is a cheap commodity within these realms, 


EDUCATION OF COLLIERS, 


Srr,—You are ever ready to lend a helping hand to the poor collier, especially ag 
regards the improvement and extension of his opportunities for acquiring knowledge; 
and surely there is no other class of operatives more in need of your assistance in this, 
as well as in other respects. Will education lessen in any degree the present fearfuy 
amount of accidents in collieries? Iam quite in the same persuasion with * Coal 
Miner” regarding this matter. The working colliers, as well as the managing col- 
liers, ought to have the opportunity of listening to weekly or fortnightly lectures on 
scientific subjects, and seeing actual experiments made with the death-bearing gases 

to the operations of which so many of them are ever and anon becoming victims, We 
are emphatically creatures of sense, and one can easily conceive how a man, through 
gross ignorance, gives a kind of half-eredence to what he has beard of the marvellous 
properties of fire-damp, whilst he has never seen these properties exhibited ; but let 
them but once become familiar to him from lecture table-experiments, he will then 
have a continual careful apprehension of the presence of his mortal enemy, as the 
lazing hydrogen or poisonous carbonie will ever then be before his mind as a kind of 
dreadful reality. 

The colliers, generally speaking, are not a carcless set of men: with them, as with 
many others, there is only a want of care where there is a want of knowledge. That 
army of brave soldiers would not have marched over the subterraneous mass of hidden 
gunpowder had they known of its lodgment there: neither would the daring collier 
unscrew his lamp or burn his candle in the immediate neighbourhood of fre-damp, 
were he aware of its presence and actual power. How praiseworthy the efforts and 
how encouraging the success of the British Government in promoting an officient po- 
pular education, whereby the masses may learn to read, write, and do arithmetic, 
and acquire some iukling of grammar, geography, and history—this, of course very 
properly, to give them a degree of fitness for the duties of this life, and a kind of 
moral qualification for the society of their fellow creatures; but is it not equal, if not 
greater, in degree of national importanee, that a special effort of Government be made 
to give our coal miners not only the above education, but one especially adapted to 
the requirements of their oceupation—one that shall be to them esa shield in peril, 
eyesight in darkness, anda key to mineral treasures? 

It is indeed high time for indefatigable activity and firm perseverance in the collicr’s 
cause—a cause in which « great deal of thought, of time, and of mioney, have been 
expended; yet, nevertherless, we are loudly and piteousty ealled upon by feelings of 
humanity, as well ae by individual and national! interest, to continue this expenditure, 
Miners’ advocates, do you grow weary? What painful assurances we have of the 
untiring operations of destructive gas explosions !—these never grow weary. Again 
the columns of our public joufnals must wear the melancholy—yet, strange to say, 
accustomed —expressions, colliery explosions, and this, 1 unhesitatingly affirm, to the 
reproach of science and legislation.— Bristol, April 14. M, Frvan, 





Justice, 





CONTINENTAL MINERS’ AID SOCIETIES, 

We have already referred to the Bexerirr Societrrs ror Worxmwo 
Mrvers iy Grumany anv Betorv, and return to the subject to explain 
more fully the constitution of these excellent institutions. The oceupa- 
tion of the miner is attended by circumstances entirely peeuliar to itself ; 
their health, and even their life, is constantly in danger, and the explora- 
tion of subterranean deposits necessitates the continual intercourse of a 
large number of men permanently engaged in the same description of toil, : 
It can searcely be wondered that such a combination of dangers and in- 
terests should long since have caused the establishment of socioties, or 
mutual associations, in the country which gave birth to mining, and in 
which the spirit of union has ever been s0 prominent, Societies for as- 
sisting those who had met with accidents in mining operations were estab- 
lished in the Hartz at the beginning of the 16th century, by virtue of 
decrees made in 1524 and 1528; and about the same period an edict of the 
Gnanp Duxer or Treves prescribed the deduction of a portion of the 
miners’ wages for forming a similar undertaking. As at present consti- 
tuted, the German “ Miners’ Aid Societies” are not only ordinary finan- 
cial establishments, created for assisting the miners and their families, but 
are truly mutual associations, in which are found all the features of the 
national character, natural talent, respect of the hierarchy even to the 
lowest classes, faith in local traditions, love of frugality, and the just ap- 
preciation of the benefits of elementary instruction. 

As might be supposed, from the institutions having been so long known 
to the country, they are not established upon a uniform plan: some are 
independent both of State and private assistance ; some have recourse to 
private contributions; and others, indeed the greater part, are supported 
by the Government; which, whilst it imposes certain conditions and rules, 
has also guaranteed immunities and privileges, and placed them in a posi- 
tion to render greater service. The statutes of these mutual societics or- 
dinarily contain three parts—the general duties of working miners; their 
special duties as members of the association ; and an enumeration of the 
benefits which are guaranteed toits mombers. ‘The first section of these 
statutes requires no comment, and we, therefore, pass on to the second. 
The conditions upon which miners are admitted are these :—The candidate 
must prove that he is of the proper age for admission (usually between 
16 and 40); he must be im good health, and possess a constitution suffi- 
ciently strong for the work (the society’s doctor is consulted on this point); 
the doctor must ascertain that the candidate has no redhibitory vices, au- 
guring premature incapacity ordeath; for chronic maladies the testimony 
of fellow-workmen is usually taken; and, lastly, the candidate must prove 
that he has regularly worked in the mine for a certain time. 

Workmen not permanently engaged in the mine are differently dealt 
with; sometimes they have no connection whatever with the association, 
and sometimes they are included in a separate class, enjoying only a por- 
tion of the benefits which the association offers, It frequently happens 
that there are labourers who, although not permanently emgaged in the 
mine, are nearly so, but are an or too old to form part of the so- 
ciety, properly so called ; these form another special class. in, there 
is often a third class, which includes the workmen whose employment is 
quite irregular. The sons of members are always admitted by preference. 
The administration of the society is conducted by the Government agents 
gratuitously; end, further, a part of the management is placed in the hands 
of certain members, who are called anciens, and who are elected at stated 
periods by their fellow members; uncxeeptionable morality, experience 
in mining, a sufficient amount of instruction, and, usually, a certain age, 
are the qualifications for this important post. The anciens have general 
surveillance over all the members (especially with regard to feigned sick- 
ness) ; they take care that the members are properly visited by the doctor ; 
they distribute all benefits, unless it be otherwise specially provided by the 
statutes; they observe what change might be advantageously made in the 
regulations, and in the several rates of benefits; and have tomake known 
to the proprictors of mines the wants and views of the workmen, The 
anciens sometimes receive a small remuneration. 

The income of these institutions is derived from interest on the accu- 


flicted upon the members for infringement of regulations, but principally 
from the contributions of the members and of the mine proprietors. Tho 
members’ contributions are of two kinds, fees payable once, and current 
contributions; the first consist of entrance fees, fees payable at marriage, 
and upon promotion in the mine; the current payments are so much in 
the pound earned; the pay clerk stops it from the wages on the day of 
payment, and hands it into the atmay | monthly. As a general rule, no 
money is returned to members upon their withdrawal or expulsion from 
the society. The ordinary amount payable by the members varices from 
2 to 5 per cent, upon the wages; in the Royal Mines of Eschweiler, 1 per 
cent. only is paid, Another contribution made by the miner consists of 
certain quantities of ore which they break in some mines at regular in- 
tervals, and gratuitously ; this ore is, by agreement with the proprietor, 
extracted for the joint profit of the benefit society and the local schools. 
The contributions of the mine adventurers are of a very varied charac- 
ter ; in many mines it consists of a percentage upon the gross profits; im 





others in a proportion of the receipts, and often in a fixed amount, It is 
also common, and especially in the mines in which the State is called 


mulated capital, voluntary contributions and donations, and from fines in- ¢ » 
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—" ail populous districts is regularly appointed; and in societies 
where the resources are considerable, they have also a d , which 
applies medicine at a reduction of 25 per cent. upon current prices, The 
srocssaries of invalid miners are provided by society, many of which 
here their private hospital. During illness the miner receives, in lieu of 
glary, an allowance, unless the illness has been wilfully caused, A rigor- 
ous watch is kept over the invalids. When the malady, or accident, in- 
capacitates the miner for further labour, he receives a pension for life, 
The society contributes to the funeral expenses of active and invalid mem- 
ters, and sometimes to those of their family. The widows receive a pen- 
sion for life, or until they mony again, The society gives protection and 
instruction to the children of the invalids and widows until they are old 
ough to earn their living. To which must be added accessory benefits, 
comprising special aid to members in exceptional ciroumstances, gratui- 
tous education of children, purchase of schoolbooks, &. The rate of 
aid, and especially of pension, is regulated by the rank which the miner 
has occupied ; and it is also considered whether the recipient is incapable 
of further labour, or whether he may be useful in secondary occupations ; 
and, as a general rule, the societies assist “‘ tramps,” to the extent of from 
5 to 10 gr. (6d. to 1s.), 7 : if 
En risumé, that which characterises the German associations, is their 
combining the features of benefit and annuity societies, by which the best 
possible effect ig produced; but it will be readily believed that it is of 
vital importance that the administration should be trustworthy and intel- 
ligent, from the fact that a large amount of the revenue is placed at their 
disposal. In consideration of this, the appointment of anciens cannot be too 
highly commended; and it is not without reason , the miners 
as their greatest security. The Belgian law of 1854 provides for the esta- 
blishment of nearly similar institutions in Belgium, and gives the mem- 
bers many privileges, and amongst them “exemption from stamp duty and 
registration for acts passed in favour of these societies, and the delivery, 
gratuitously and exempt from duty, of all certificates, notarial, and other 
acts, the production of which is for the benefit of these societies.” This 
law refers only to those engaged in mining, and it has been found to an- 
swer excellently ; we may, therefore, conclude that it is well worthy of 
the attention of English miners, and that it should be ascertained how far 
the principle may be adopted in England, 


GEOLOGY—PRIVATE LECTURES ON THE EARTH—No, IY. 
PRODUCTIONS OF THE PRESENT, AND RELICS OP THE PAST, 


With this short sketch of the order and character of the entombed or- 
ganic remains in our rocks, we shall now proceed to show what impres- 
sions they have produced in the minds of scientific men, Sir C. Lyell, in 
his Principles of Geology, observes, that “The fossils of the Devonian and 
Silurian strata in Europe and North America have led to the conclusion 
that they were formed for the most part in deep seas, far from land. In 
those older strata land plants are almost as rare as they are abundant or 
universal in the coal measures, Those ancient deposits, therefore, may 
be supposed to have belonged to an epoch when dry land had only just 
begun to be upraised from the »” &c. These observations of Sir C, 
Lyell perfeetly coincide with we have already remarked—namely, 
that the deposits of the Silurian rocks present similar aspects to those now 
forming in or near the antarctic region, where the dry land is barren of 
vegetation, and appears as though it had recently emerged from the ocean, 

In reference to the next group, the same author remarks :—“ It is only 
in the islands of the tropical oceans, and of the southern temperate zone, 
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and New Zealand, that we find any near approach to that remarkable pre- 
nonderance of ferns, which is characteristic of the carboniferous flora. 
« * © Palms, if not entirely wanting when the strata of the car- 
boniferous growp were deposited, appear to have been exceedingly rare. 
The coniferw, om the other hand, so abundantly met with in coal, resemble 
araucarie in struetare, a family of the fir tribe characteristic at present of 
the milder regions of the southern hemisphere, such as Chili, Brazil, New 
Holland, and Morfolk Island.” 

Professor Ansted likewise observes :—~‘' Ferns are extremely abundant, 
and remarkably similar to many now living, * * * This preva- 
lence of a far kind of vegetation is very marked, and indicates cli- 
matal pee i aes now of the ae in the ee ~" 
where a preponderance of similar plants is known to exist.” Again: “ It 
appears os probable that the climate of the northern temperate zone (or 
as we should sey, of the earboniferous strata) éuing the epoch in which 
the coal measures were formed, may have been similar to that now exist- 
ing in Chilae, and the adjacent part of South America.”* These remarks 
are also im striet accordance with what we have stated, that the deposits 
were formed in the south temperate zone, a 

Of the rocks, Sir C. Lyell writes:—“If we examine the 
rocks from the to the new red sandstone inclusive, we find many 
distinct assemblages of fossils entombed in them, all of unknown species, 
and many of them referable to genera and families now most abundant be- 
tween the fropies. Among the most remarkable are reptiles of gigantic 
size; some of them herbivorous, others carnivorous, and far exceeding in 
size any now known, even in the torrid zone, The genera are for the 
most part extinct, but some of them, as the crocodileand monitor, have 
still representatives in warmer parts of the earth. Coral reefs also were 
evidently numerous in the seas of the same periods, c ed of species 
often belonging to genera, now characteristic of a tropical climate. The 
number of large chambered shells also, including the nautilus, leads us to 
infer an elevated temperature; and the associated fossil plants, although 
imperfectly known, tend to the same conclusion, the cycadia constituting 
the most numerous family.” 

Hero, again, we have abundant unequivocal evidence that this division 
of the series was deposited in atropical climate. The most striking points 
being, that the characters of the deposits, as they follow each other in suc- 
cession, are like those of the living representatives from the antarctic re- 
gions to the tropics, and not in the reverse order. This isa very important 
fact. ‘The last formation called “ tertiary,” on the contrary, contains re- 
mains more or less identical with the neighbouring seas and lands, The 
same eminent geologist, in reference to these deposits in southern Europe, 
states, “In Sicily, Calabria, and in the neighbourhood of Naples, the fossil 
testacea of the most modern tertiary formations belong almost entirely to 
species now inhabiting the Mediterranean,’ &c.; and he very correctly 
says, that ‘when any of the fossil shells are identified with living species 
foreign to the Mediterranean, it isnot in the northern ocean, but nearer 
the tropics that they must be sought,” &c. 

We find that the ancient philosophers were well acquainted with the 
mutations going on on the surface of the earth, Pythagoras’s doctrine was, 
that the ** solid land has been converted into sea, and the sea has been 
changed intoland,”’ &c. Aristotle’s opinion was, that ‘‘ The distribution 
of land and sea in particular regions does not endure throughout all time, 
but it becomes sea in those parts where it was land, and again it becomes 
land where it was sea; and there is reason for thinking that those changes 
take place according to a certain system, and within a certain period.” + 

As geological researches progressed it was found that the changes were 
not merely those of emersion and submersion of lands, but also that ehanges 
in the geographical position took place, inasmuch as the fossil tropical re- 

ains were found entombed in the northern hemisphere. This additional 
fact, with the proofs of the changes going on on the surface of the earth, 
Tlis treatise is considered the 
the most philosophical production of that age, in regard to the causes of 
former changes, both in the organic and inorganic kingdoms of nature. 
“Turtles,” he says, “and such large ammonites as are found in Portland, 
seem to have been the productions of hotter countries ; and it is necessary 
to suppose that England once lay under the sea within the torrid zone!” 
If so, it must have been previous to that in the south temperate zone to 
receive the Silurian and carboniferous deposits. Indeed, so striking have 
been the observed changes, as though procceding from the south, that they 
have been noticed by all geologists. Kirwan observed, “That in the north- 
ern latitudes, beyond 55°, we find the animal spoils of the southern coun- 
tries, and the marine exuvie of the southern seas.’ All these proofs of 
the occurrence of such changes are now incontestible ; but the great diffi- 
culty rests on the mode by which to explain their causes, 

Sir C, Lyell, in his Principles of Geology, has endeavoured to prove that 





the mare rise and fall of land, and consequent variation in the configura- 
tion of the coasts, &c., would be sufficient to account for the vicissitudes 
in climate, That such effects may, to a certain degree, take place is well 
known, but it is very difficult te conceive how a torrid heat by such means 
could be produced in Melville Island or the Arctic regions, for, instance. 
And, again, it must be remembered, that it is not onlya question of tempera- 
ture, but one of peculiar productions. It has becn pointed out in a former 
part of these lectures that the productions of the southern hemisphere are 
very different to those of the northern, and that such productions depend on 
some peculiarities connected with the respective zones, Now, when we 
examine the fossil beds of Europe, we find at the bottom, the southern 
relics; next, those of the torrid; and, above all, the relics of the north 
temperature. It therefore follows, that there is a necessity for a move- 
ment of the earth’s crust, not merely that of rising and sinking, and par- 
tial variation of temperature, but also for one from the | towards 
the north, to account for such fossil productions; and we find the only 
geologist who appears to have taken this view of the subject, and con- 
nected such with both terrestrial and astronomical changes in the degrees, 
combination and sequence which actually belong to them, according to 
direct observations, is Mr. Evan Hopkins, ia his work on Geology and 
Magnetism, a subject which will be treated or in subsequent lectures, 





ROCKS AND MINERALS OF NAMIQUALAND—No, IV, 
The rocks of the southern part of Namaqualand form in general more 
bulky mountain masses, and the river (or rather river bed) systems—that 
is, the radii of the fall of the surface towards the principal rivers—would 
appear to have a more circular than oblong shape, and the plateaulike 
mountain basins of the latter shape are disposed with their greatest length 
more frequently from east to west than from rorth to south ; and although, 
on comparison of observations made in diferent localities, a meridional 
disposition (that is, a meridional direction of their lines of greatest length, 
and of their main cleavages) of even the more bulky masses of the various 
kinds of primary (hypogene) rocks is decidedly traceable, still, owing to 
their greater breadth, and to the considerable variations in their,breadth 
(which apparently depends upon the level on yhich the rock occurs), that 
disposition of those rocks in meridional bands is less conspicuous. The 
meridional main cleavages of those rocks are,in that part of the country, 
in many spots even less perceptible than east md west cleavages, although 
I never found the meridional so altogether obliterated as I often noticed 
to be the ease with the east and west cleavages. These bands, or channels 
of quartz, highly silicious greenstone (near Springbok and Concord, Wheal 
Maria Mine, &c.), basalt (near Zabisis), soapstone (in the vicinity of Cook- 
—> and other rocks, which are produced by a crystalline secretion of 
minerals from the parent rock, are here oftener noticed to run in an east- 
erly and westerly direction than is the cas» in Northern Namaqualand, 
where, with the exception of a few ttripes of quartz which are running 
from east to west, and which invaridly dwindle into nothing of either 
end, I do not recollect having noticgl one single instance of any large 
band or channel of rock ever running fom east to west. Whenin Southern 
Namaqualand a tendency of the roclg to form east and west fissures (filled 
with metallic ores, or secretive crystlline rocks) is decidedly traceable, 
the meridional structure and disposition of the rocks in Northern Nama- 
qualand is so distinctly perceptible tkat we may follow, especially within 
the Orange River basin, the run of agy single band of rock (say, a talcose 
or chloritic schist, or quartz rock, &@) for scores of miles, although that 
band be not broader than about 100 jaces. I have often used such bands 
of rock, for the sake of experiment, # guides, without at all referring to 
the compass, and they proved in the pain as true as the magnetic needle. 
If we take, near the Orange River, gar position, for example, on the top 
of the “ Adam’s Peak’’ (a lofty mass 9’ mountains, crowned by three peaks, 
of which the middlemost is the highest), on the southernmost extremity 
of the Kodas basin, or on any other bigh mountain of that district, we see 
as far as our eye can reach the wholg surface of the country to consist of 
a number of stripes, of various bread@s and colours, all the stripes running 
parallel to one another, and in a meridional direction, here dipping under- 
neath the sandy soil of a valley and fiver bed, and being lost to our view, 
but on the other side of the respective valley, just opposite, invariably 
coming up again, till, in the dim light of the far distant north or south, 
all the various stripes appear to melt into one homogenous whole, Most 
conspicuous amongst those meridional bands of rocks are the dark green 
bands of hornblendic schists, and the dark brown, almost black bands of a 
kind of pyritous schist, a rock chiefly composed of quartz, tale, traces of 
felspar, and lime, throughout the whole mass of which there are sprinkled 
minute pyrites, which rock, though it haw light greyish colour when fresh 
broken off, is generally covered with a r&ther dark and shiny ferruginous 
crust, that is evidently the result of surfice agencies having acted upon 
and decomposed those pyrites ; this pyrifous schist (that is, each band of 
such schist) has an exradiating structife, dipping slightly east on its 
western edge, slightly west on its eastermedge, its cleavage planes getting 
vertical towards the middle. All those bands of hornblendic, pyritous, 
talcose, chloritic, argillacious, and quartasse schists, with their numerous 
“axes” of milky quartz, bands of granifje rock, and occasionally a dark 
band of basalt, run invariably in a northtand south direction, and gene- 
rally with a uniform breadth, parallel t@ each other, a slight difference 
in breadth between the respective bands beg only locally traceable, bands 
of rocks of an argillacious nature occasimally increasing in breadth to- 
wards lower levels (in valleys), and gettingthinner towards higher levels 
(when crossing mountain ridges). The fkverse appears to be the case 
with the channels of reddish and yello quartz rock (including the 
schistose Table Mountain sandstone), whic&[ noticed to expand in breadth 
when approaching to higher levels, and to@ecrease in breadth and be in- 
terwedged with runs of a light talcose rock, milky quartz, &c., when ap- 
proaching to and within valleys. Numerdts runs of milky quartz are in- 
terlaminated between and within those bands of rock; of such milky 
quartz only I noticed, in Northern N anal runs which had an 
easterly and westerly direction, but their btadth was only a few feet, and 
they partook mostly of the character of flo@n, their dips deviating only a 
few degrees from the horizontal; the run @fsuch bands of milky quartz 
is not continual, but they dwindle often int@ insignificant strings on either 
(north or south) end, I did not meet with single one of those runs of 
milkey quartz within the Orange River disttiet but what contained “ er- 
ratic” traces of copper ore, consisting in smd insignificant fragments of 
silver grey ore (German “ Kupfer Glanz®), or occasionally black ore 
(German Schwarz Erz), traces of carbonat@ef copper on the surface and 
where exposed to the weather, and of silicat@of copper. Bands of primary 
limestone occur also amongst the bands of @ther rocks (e.g., near Gordon, 
Orange River; between Oggas and Leke: ; near Kabous Kerk; and 
to the west of the Kodas basin, &c.), and in such bands there occur 
seams of beautiful saccharine and white mark (¢.7., in the Kabous Valley, 
Anis Flat). Near tosuch veins of limestone there are found seattered about 
on the surface great numbers of flints of vafious colours, veins of which 
are noticed to occur within such limestone; [@llected specimens, in which, 
within one specimen, the transition from a White hard limestone into flint 
is distinctly to be observed. Thin veins of Phite quartz intersect — 
every one of those various bands of rocks, fn almost all directions. All 
those various bands of rock vary, as alreadyulluded to, in their dips, and 
the dip of the cleavage planes of a single on of those bands, more espe- 
cially if that band be of a considerable breadth, shows already some slight 
variations. A section from west to east, right across all those bands of 
rock, would represent rocks dipping to the e@s as well as to the west, and 
also perfectly vertical cleavage planes, the foliation planes of schistose rocks 
presenting often (¢.g., near Hells Kloof, N’Qnies, to the east of Kodas 
Fountain, &c.) an appearance as if they wer@ exradiating from their base 
rock underneath, numerous quartz veins a that case interlaminated 













between the respective cleavage planes, whigh, however, appeared in the 
main to decrease in width downwards, dwindling into numerous small 
strings that were running in as many varidus directions as there were 
cleavages traceable in the respective rock, though they expanded occa- 
sionally into larger masses of quartz again) when crossing a horizontal 
divisional plane that was lined with quartz. A peculiarity in the folia- 
tion planes of schistose rocks I noticed in softe spots immediately below, 
and close to, the higher mountain masses which constitute the declivities 
of the great “ steps*’’ of that table land (in this part of the country always 
on the western edge). Those foliation plang@presented an appearance as 
if they had been been bent over on their upper part by some lateral pres- 
sure ; such may be noticed, for example, in fhe valley of N’Omies (which 








* Quarterly Journal Geological Society of London, vol, ii, p. 37, C. Bunbury, Esq. 
+ Meteorics, chap, 12, 


shapes of the surface. By steps I mean to designat@the general uneven shape of the 


* These steps are not, like the Russian steppes, kerel plains, but present various 
country as rising from the west towards the interiogia several steps, like stair-steps, 
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valley is running from east to west, being a tributary valley to the Kodas 
basin, which latter stretches from south to north), where we notice, near 
the upper eastern part of the N’Omies Kloof, a meridional band of a bluish- 
grey talcose schist, the western foliation planes of which, immediately 
underneath the soil of the valley, have a western dip; when ascending 
higher eastward, we notice the dip to be approaching more and more to 
the vertical, till, still higher up, the foliation planes dip to the east. Pur- 
suing several veins of copper ore which were enclosed in that very rock, 
we ascertained that this variation of dip was confined only to the surface, 
the dip at a depth of 20 to 26 ft. changing again into the vertical, and fur- 
ther down into a westerly dip, just as if the rock had been bent over to 
the westward by the pressure of the weight of the mountain mass on the 
east, till to such a om as there was no rock on its west side to counter- 
act that pressure. is bluish-grey schist has perfectly smooth lamina, 
but there occur in the same valley, ially on the sides of the moun- 
tain ridges, bands of schistose rocks which, in their appearance, bear some 
resemblance to gneiss, on some spots the stripes of felspar, quartz, and 
tale (¢.7., north of Lettersledt’s Lease), or felspar, quartz, and mica (¢.7., 
near N’Omies and Katjosent), being distinctly perceivable, although the 
whole mass of the rock is in its strueture distinctly schistose, its compo- 
nents being mostly quartz and mica, or tale, with traces of felspar (de. 
composed), the quartz being mostly disposed within and respectively be- 
tween the micaceous or taleose laminw, in the shape of smaller or larger 
granular nodules, so that the surface of a flake of such a rock, on its 
lateral fracture, represents a slightly mamillated appearance. Another 
peculiarity of this ‘ gneissose” schist (if I may be allowed to thus term 
it) is, that there occur, in addition to those smaller granular fragments, or 
thin veinlets or strips of quartz, also larger nodules of a highly quartzose 
nature, their shape bearing, especially near the surface of the rock, some 
resemblance to that of the quartz pebbles which are noticed to be embedded 
in the Table Mountain sandstone (see above), but differing in their nature 
from the Table Mountain sandstone nodules, in so far that they are ge- 
nerally leas dense and hard, less purely silicious, and presenting in ge- 
neral a reddish, brownish, or yellowish colour; that we notice on their 
surface numerous fine fissures, and that we could easily smash them with 
a hammer, when they would fly into small fragments, such as were in- 
dicated by those minute fissures, and each one of those minute fragments 
would resemble, in size and shape, those minute fragments which are 
uniformly sprinkled throughout and interlaminated between the whole 
mass of the rock ; and when I have ascribed the most purely silicious no- 
dules of the Table Mountain sandstone to a “silicification” (German, “ver- 
kieselung’’) of the crystals of felspar of the base rock, I should ascribe 
these nodules, enclosed in that schistose rock, to the circumstance that, 
wherever such small fragments of quartz come into close contact with one 
another, and wherever the laminw of mica or tale that should have been 
interlaminated between them have been absorbed (by decomposition), those 
fragments, owing to the impulse of their affinity, would enter into a more 
intimate connection with one another, I am the more induced to adopt 
that view as I have frequently noticed that such quartz nodules, cagestally 
those of a larger size, did represent on one or more sides often perfectly 
smooth planes with crystalline angles, although on their remaining sides 
jw had a roundish, worn appearance, their shape being such as if, where 
such an aggregation of quartz happened to take place in the corner be- 
tween where two cleavage planes crossed each other, its shape had been 
modified, its further extension been hemmed in as it were by those cleavage 
planes, thus causing one or more sides of that aggregation of quartz to 
assume a shape corresponding to the angle and the direction of those 
cleavage planes. Where I noticed such to occur, I did not find fragments 
of quartz of a corresponding shape on the other sides of the respective 
cleavages, otherwise I should have thought it possible that such nodules 
of quartz might have existed before, and had subsequently been split into 
during the creation of the respective cleavages fissures. I was often struck 
by the singular fact that the direction of greatest length of all such pebbles 
was uniformly parallel with the direction of the main cleavage fissures of 
the rock in which they occurred, JuLivs, 








Mixers’ Sarety-Lamp.—We have inspected a very superior descrip- 
tion of safety-lamp, the invention of Mr. J. J. Mozard, of Dufour’s-place, Golden- 
square, the chief features in which consist in the wick tube being so conneeted with 
the bolt of the lock by which the lamp is kept closed that it is im ible to move the 
bolt, with a view to open the lamp, without extinguishing the light—the wick and 
wiek tube being drawn entirely within the oil chamber: and a chimney being pro- 
vided within Se gam, so that the flame cannot be blown or drawn through. Mr. 
Mozard, in specifying his patent, explains that the upper parts of the lamp are 
screwed on to the lower part, or oil vessel, in such manner that the parts cannot he 
unscrewed without acting on the wick of the lamp, and drawing it into the wick tube, 
so as to extinguish the flame: hence a man using such a lamp cannot obtain a light 
by opening the lamp. To accomplish this object, there is a trigger, or lever, which 
is acted on several times by projections, or catches, in the act of unscrewing the parts. 
This trigger, or lever, gives motion to a claw, which each time it is moved enters the 
wick, and causes it to be drawn down a distance into the wick tube, and the wick is 
prevented from rising by its elasticity, or otherwise, by spring points, which retain the 
wick down to the position it may be brought by the claw. In order to prevent the 
flame being blown or drawn through the wire gauze, a chimney is used, which as- 
cends to such a height as to prevent the flame being acted on. ‘The wire gauze is 
closed at top, and also at the bottom, except where the chimney passes into it, Above 
the upper part of the oil vessel, and below the wire gauze, the flame is protected by a 
cylinder of thick glass. The wick is snuffed by the ordinary bent wire. In a miner’s 
lamp arranged according to this invention, the gauze shade and parts connected there- 
with cannot be removed from the lamp without drawing the wick into the wick tube, 
and extinguishing the flame; there is an oil vessel, on the top of which is formed the 
screw for receiving the ring to which the shade of the lamp is attached. A spring 
catch, or trigger, projects up through a slot in the top of the oil vessel, and is curved 
at the end of the wire, which slides through a bole in the support, and has coiled 
round it the spiral spring. The end of the wire is bent up, and acts on the arm at 
the end of the axis, which is supported by projections, from the top of the oil vessel. 
and has coiled round its further end the spring. There is a claw fixed on the axis, 
acting so as to draw the wick into the wick tube when the ring is unscrewed, The 
snuffing wire is of the ordinary kind. The action of the apparatus is, on the under 
side of the ring are three or more projections, which when the ring is serewed on 
pass over the catch, for the inclined sides of the said projections come in contact with 
the inclined side of the catch, so as to press it down, and it is permitted to descend by 
the yielding of the supporting spring, but when the ring is unsorewed the straight 
sides of the projections come in contact with the straight side of the cateh, which is 
thus drawn forward until its inclined end comes in contact with the end of the slot, 
and during this motion the end of the wire acts on the arm on the axis, which is thus 
caused to make a partial revolution, and the claw enters the wick, and draws it par- 
tially and completely into the wick tube, As the unscrewing of the ring is continued 
the catch descends, and is then brought back by the spring to its starting point; at 
the same time the claw is brought back by the spring, and to the wick rising with the 
claw spring points may be used, but this the inventor does not find essential in prac- 
tice. When by further unscrewing the ring another projection is brought up to the 
eatch, the operation is repeated, and so on until the light is extinguished. Ina mo- 
difieation of the invention the lamp is also arranged so that the gauze shade and the 
parts connected therewith cannot be unscrewed without drawing the wick into the 
wick tube, and extinguishing the flame; but it differs somewhat in its details from 
the lamp already described. The oil vessel is formed for receiving the ring, as before, 
but there is also an horizontal axis, supported at one end by the projection from the 
bottom of the oil vessel, and passing out through the side of the oil vassel through a 
piece of leather, to make a tight joint. On the end of the axisa short tube is fixed, into 
which the stem of the key just tits, and the side of this tube is notched to receive the 
projecting part of the key: this key acts to depress the spring catch, and until this 
catch is depressed by turning the key the ring cannot be unscrewed, for it has pro- 
jections on its under side, as in the lamp already described; but by turning the key 
to depress the catch, motion is given to the axis, and so to the claw, which draws the 
wick into the wick tube, and extinguishes the light. The inventor claims, first, the 
so arranging 2 miner’s lamp that the gauze shade cannot be removed without extin- 
guishing the flame: and, second, the arrangement of the metal chimney, and the 
cylinder of wire gauze closed at the top and bottom, as described. The lamp, which 
is stated to give the light of six candles, can be supplied for about 10s.; and witha 
view to promote the adoption of a means of lessening the loss of life from causes 
which would be prevented by the use of an efficient safety-lamp, we shall have a 
model lamp at our office, for the inspection of those interested, and will undertake to 
receive orders from those desirous of adopting the invention. 








Manvractvre or Coat Orts.—It appears that this manufacture is now 
about to be developed in the United States to an extent to which its importance en- 
titles it. We learn from Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, that the Breckenbridge Coal 
Company have offered to supply the Lighthouse Board with 95,000 gallons of oil, as a 
supply for the coming year. They offer it at a lower price than the best sperm, and 
guarantee the same excellent properties. The board never having used such oil for 
illumination, very prudently ordered a test of its qualities before spakion s contract. 


If the result proves satisfactory, the contract will no doubt be made, The supply of 
all kinds of oil does not appear sufficient for the increased demand, as the pr as 
been steadily advancing during the past ten years. On the Ohio River, Kentucky, 


are extensive works, running 12 retorts night and day, consuming frgm 8 to 10 tons 
of coal every 24 hours, and producing 750 gallons of crude oil, Re-distilled, this 
quantity yields 125 gallons of benzole, 75 of naphtha, 225 of lubricating oil, and 175 
of oil for illuminating purposes, 


Hypro-Steam Enornes,—A large silk menutnetory is being constructed 
in Newark, to be driven by a water-wheel, the water for which is pumped in a con- 
tinuous circuit by steam. The pressure maintained on the jet of water is very great, 
and the wheel is a small and exceedingly well finished turbine, the diameter of which 
is only about 1 foot. The revolutions are consequently so rapid, that instead of mul- 
tiplying the speed in transmitting it to the shafting, as is usually necessary with all 
machinery of this description, whether impelled by water or steam-power, it has in 
this case actually to be reduced. It is claimed by the inventor, Mr, Wm. Baxter, 
that the simplicity and economy of the steam pumping machinery employed, is such 
as to more than balance the waste in transmitting the power through the water-wheel, 
and that, consequently, the power is produced and given off to the machinery at a less 
cost for fuel, and with less wear and tear of the machinery, as well as also morestea+ 
dily, than in the ordinary steam engines,— Scientific American, 
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ACHINERY.—CLAYTON’S PATENTS, 
ese MACHINES, now employed LA principal contractors and brick makers 
throughout the world, are CONSTRUCTED in sizes adapted to STEAM, WATER, 
HORSE, or HAND-POWER.—Machines can be inspected, or particulars obtained, 
on application to H. Carron, patentee and manufacturer, Atlas Works, Upper Park- 
place, Dorset-square, London, N.W, 


UTTA PERCHA BANDS, TUBING, &.— 
Our BANDS, carefully MANUFACTURED from the VERY BEST GUTTA 
PERCHA only, are considerably CHEAPER, and, when fairly worked, are far more 
DURABLE than LEATHER. Can be had in lengths of 100 or 120 ft. without a joint, 
are easily joined or repaired, and are, when worn out, re-purchased by us at about 
one-third of their original cost. In the event of a break down, a band of any size 
can be supplied within a few hours of receipt of order. The present prices are as 
under :— Bands 's in. thick and upwards to \ in. .., 2s. 0d. per Ib. 
Bands above \ in. thick 2s, 2d. per lb. 
Subject to a liberal discount for cash, varying according to quantity. TUBING and 
other articles equally low. All our patented manufactures are to be obtained whole- 
sale from our own works; retail from any of our dealers, 
THE WEST HAM GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY. 
West-street, Smithfield, London, E.C. 


| aber RUBBER GOODS.—S, MOULTON and CO. beg to acquaint 
fy) 


B= = AND TILE AND PIPE MAKING, BY 
h 








their customers and the public generally that they have REMOVED their 
FICE and SAMPLE ROOM from No. 2, St. Dunstan’s Hill, to No. 4, GRESHAM 
STREET, CITY. Orders for Railway Buffer and Draw Springs, Machine Banding, 
Steam Packing, Washers, Hose, Garmenta, &c., executed as usual, 
Manufactory, Kingston India Rubber Mills, Bradford, Wilts. 


JULCANIZED INDIA RUBBER MACHINE BANDING 
is not affected by wet, heat, or cold; does not stretch nor slip on the pulleys. 
HOSES for BREWERIES, &c., will not impart taste, smell, or colour; also, for con- 
ducting, or steam purposes, VALVES, WASHERS, PACKING, &c., IN STOCK,— 
Prices and testimonials on application to Doper, Bacon, and Co., No. 44, St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, London, E.C. 
EATHER MILL BANDS, HOSE PIPES, BUCKETS, &c.— 
RAILWAY COMPANIES, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, and EUILDERS, 
ean be SUPPLIED with the above articles of the very beet quality, and on the short- 
est notice. PUMP BUTTS, and every other description of leather always on hand.— 
Apply to J. Hotears and Co., curriers and leather merchants, 33, Great Dover-road, 
London, S.E. WHOLESALE HARNESS MANUFACTURERS. 


ASSAY OFFICE AND LABORATORIES, 
DUNNING’S ALLEY, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT, LONDON. 
mducted by Jonn Mircuett, F.C.S., Author of ‘‘ Manual of Practical Assaying,”’ 
Metallurgical Papers, &c. 

Assays and Analyses of every description performed as usual. Special Instruction 
in Assaying and Analysis. Consultations in every branch of Metallurgical and Ma- 
nufacturing Chemistry. Assistance rendered to intending Patentees, &c. 

For amount of fees, apply to the office, as above. 


HE BEST HYDRAULIC CEMENTS, 
PORTLAND, ROMAN, AND BATH; 
Made from the NATURAL CEMENT sTONE, by the ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND 
MANUFACTURERS, 


FULLWOOD, THOMPSON, AND CO., 
“THE BRIDGWATER CEMENT WORKS,” BRIDGWATER. 


Can be relied upon for rNVARIABLE REGULARITY of strength and colour. 
Patces.—Casks included, delivered (freight paid) at Cardiff, Newport, and most 
other ports in South Wales :— 
Portland and Bath, per cask of 4 bushels . 8s. 6d, 
Roman, per cask of 4 bushels 78. 6d. 
And delivered to all other parts at proportional prices. 
Reference permitted to Mr. D, Lrewetiyn, C.E., Consulting Mining Engineer, 
10a, King’s Arms-yard, Moorgate-street, London, of whom samples, testimonials, 
and all further information may be obtained. 


A] EW PATENT ACT, 1852.—Mr. CAMPIN, having advocated 
4 Patent Law Reform before the Government and Legislature, and in the pages 
ofthe Mining Journal, &c., is now READY to ADVISE and ASSIST INVENTORS 
in OBTAINING PATENTS, &c., under the NEW ACT. 
The Circular of Information, gratis, on application to the Patent Office and De. 
signa’ Registry, 156, Strand, 


HE ENGINEER of Friday, 17th of April, contains descriptions of 
Monckton and Clark’s Machinery for Tilling Land, Fletcher’s Weighing Cranes, 
Duméry’s Improvements in Steam Engines, Moberly’s Improvements in Grinding 
and ae Surfaces, Jobard’s Improvements in Lamps, Newton’s Machinery for 
Cutting Hound Files, also for Combing Fibrous Substances, New Charger for Shot 
Pouches, all illustrated. Original Articles on Colliery Explosions, Re-patenting Old 
Inventions, Growth of Cotton in India, Farm Labourers of the Midland Counties, 
April Showers. Abstracts of Paperson the Permanent Way of the Bordeaux and 
Bayonne Railway, by Mr. Conder; also on Houses as they Were, Are, and Ought to 
Be, by Mr. Papworth ; conclusion of Paper on the Application of Sewage to Agri- 
eulture, by Mr. Dugald Campbell, The Rent Crisis in Paris, Iron Smelting in Aus- 
tralia, the Great Comet, Correspondence concerning the Tyne Steamer, Adulteration 
of Bread, &c. &c., Patent Journal; Timber and Metal Markets; Trades of Birming- 
ham, Wolverhampton, and other Districts; and all the Engineering News of the 
Week. 24 pages, Price 6d. ; Stamped, 7d.—Bernarp Luxron, Publisher, 301, Strand. 


rP.HE MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE (published every Saturday, 
price 3d., stamped 4d., and in monthly parts) contains, in addition to a mass 
of interesting matter on scientific subjects, the SUBSTANCE of EVERY PATENTED 
INVENTION, together with all other current information concerning patents, 
Messrs. Rozertsoy, Brooman, and Co. (Editors of the Mechanics’ Magazine, esta- 
blished in 1823) UNDERTAKE the PROCURATION OF PATENTS for the United 
Kingdom and all Foreign Countries, and the transaction generally of all business re- 
lating to patents and the registration of designs, 
Printed instructions supplied gratis on application. 
Costs of provisional protection, £10 10s, 
Mechanics’ Magazine and Patent Office, 166, Fleet-street, London. 


TINHE PRACTICAL MECHANICS’ JOURNAL. 
No. 109, April, 1857. 4to., price 1s. Commencing Vol. II., Second Series. 
ONTENTS.—1. Practical Mechanics’ Journal, its Work, Past and Future; 2. Ma- 
nufacturers of Great Britain; Mechanical Notes from America; 3. Patents in Ame- 
rica, 1856; 4. Mitchell’s Harpoon-Gun for Whale Fishers; 5. Nipple Charger and 
Capper for Fire-Arms; 6. Young’s Grain Washer and Dryer; 7. Fire-Clay Moulds 
for Casting Pipes; 8. Air and Water Discharger for Steam-Pipes; 9. Gas-Works at 
Buenos Ayres; 10. Picken’s Thrashing Machine ; 11. Buchanan’s Central Submerged 
Screw Propeller; 12. Cocho’s Railway Brakes; 13. Reid’s Powder; 14. Printed De- 
signs; 15. Watson’s Spinning Machinery; 16. Stewart’s Stone Cutter; 17. Somer- 
ville’s Twill Weaving; 18. Patstone’s Gas Shade and Regulator; 19. pag Cheese 
Vat; Miner’s Safety-Lamp; 20. Fenn’s Oi! Can; 21, Ty aph for the Blind; 22, 
Compound Rock Drills, &c. With Two large Plates of details of the Buenos Ayres 
Gas- Works, and Fifty Woodcuts. 
Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row ; Editor’s Offices (Offices for Patents) 
47, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, : 


























INVESTMENTS IN BRITISH MINES, 
Pull particulars of the most important Dividend and Progressive Mines will be 
found in the Fourth Edition of 


RITISH MINES CONSIDERED AS AN INVESTMENT, 
Recer@ly published, by J. H. Murcutson, Esq., F.G.8., F.8.8, 
Pp. 356; price 3a. 6d., by post 4s. 

Mr. Mcrcutson also publishes a QUARTERLY REVIEW OF BRITISH MINING, 
giving, at the same time, the Position and Prospects of the Mines at the end of each 
Quarter, the Dividends Paid, &c, The Revrew for the Quarter ending the 31st of 
December last contains a Map of the Camborne District, price ls, Reliable information 
and advice will at any time be given by Mr. Murcutson, either personally or by let- 
ter, at his offices, 117, Bishopsgate-street Within, London, where copies of the above 
publications can be obtained, _— 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESs, 

Mr. Maurchison’s new work on British Mines is attracting a great deal of attention, 
and is considered a very useful publication, and calculated to considerably improve 
the position of home mine investments.—Mining Journal, 

The book will be found extremely valuable.—Observer, 

A valuable little book.—Globe, 

A valuable guide to investors.—Herapath 

Mr. Murchison takes sound views upon the important subject of his book, and has 
placed, for a small sum, within the reach of all persons contemplating making in- 
vestments in mining shares that information which should prevent rash speculation 
and unproductive outlay of capital in mines.—Morning Herald. 

Of special interest to persons having capital employed, or who may be desirous of 
investing in mines.— Morning Chronicle, 

Of great value to capitalists.—Sunderland Times, 

Parties requiring information on mining investments will find no better and safer 
instructor than Mr. Murchison.—Leeds Times. 

As a guide for the investment of capital in mining operations is inestimable. One 
of the most valuable mining publications which has come under our notice, and contains 
more information than any other on the subject of which it treats. —Derby Telegraph. 

To those who wish to invest capital in British mines, this work is of the first im- 
portance.— Welshman. 

This work enables the capitalist to invest on sound principles; it is, In truth, an 
excellent guide.—P!lymouth Journal. 

All who have invested, or intend to invest, in mines, will do well to consult this 
ba | asefal work.—Ipswich Express. 

his is really a practical work for the capitalist.—Stockport Advertiser. 

Persons desirous to invest their capital in mining speculations, will find this work 
a very useful guide.— Warwick Advertiser. 

Ez is fall of carefully compiled and reliable information relative to all the known 
mines in the United Kingdom.—Sheffleld Free Presa, 

Those interested in mining affairs, or who are desirous of becoming 
should obtain and carefully peruse the work.— Monmouth Beacon. 

Every person connected, or who thinks of connecting himself with mining specu- 
lations, should possess himself of this book.—North Wales Chronicle. 

A very valuable book.—Cornwall Gazette, [Glasgow Examiner. 

All who have invested, or intend to invest, in mines, should peruse this able work. 

We believe a more useful publication, or one more to be depended on, cannot be 
found.—Plymouth Herald. 

Mr. Marchison will be a safe and trustworthy guide, eo far as British mines are 
eoncerned.—Bath Express, 

Is deserving the attention of every one who seeks profitable investment of his ca- 
6 Examiner. 

ite ecch a work in print, it would be gross neglect in an investo onsul 
it before laying out his capital.— Poole Herald. on riuceetaameis 

To capitalists the work will prove very serviceable,—Birmingham Mercury. 


speculators, 





8T. ENODER, CORNWALL. 
tal, £8000, in 8000 shares of £1 each ; Ln ona 10s, on allotment, and 10s, within 


three mon 
To be registered with Limited Liability. 
DI 


RECTORS, 
Mr. CHAS, HINKS, Heathfleld-road, Handsworth, Birmingham. 
Mr. ROWLAND HILL, Birchyfield Colliery, near Oldbury, Staffordshire. 
Mr. J. G. PARKER, Talse-hill, Norwood, Surrey. 
Mr. T. M‘LEOD, Folkstone. 

MawNacinea Acenr—Capt. J. Webb, St. Austell, Cornwall. 
Purser—Mr. Thos. Lewis, Corn Exchange-buildings, Carr’s-lane, Birmingham. 
The sett this company is formed to work is universally admitted to be equal to any 

in Cornwall, both as regards the quality and quantity of the clay produced. The 
machinery, &c., are of first-rate description, and capable of making a much greater 
quantity than is at present being made. The clay is well known, both in England 
and the Continent, to be of very superior kind, it haviag been used by the tr for 
the last four years, In addition to this sett, the directors have taken, at a very low 
royalty, a very superior mime of bleaching clay, which adjoins the above sett, and 
which can be opened at a very smail outlay, and will, combined with the porcelain 
works, realise at least a profit of 20 per cent. Unlike mining adventures, this ur- 
dertaking is devoid of speculation ; in fact, it is a bona fide investment, and as such 
the directors unhesitatingly recommend it to the public as worthy of their cousidera~ 
tion. There are already upwards of 3000 shares taken ; it is, therefore, desirable that 
those who wish for shares should make application forthwith to the purser, Mr, T. 
Lewis, Corn Exchange-buildings, Carr’s-lane, Birmingham, from whom prospectuses, 
and all other requisite information, may be obtained, _ 
Application for shares to be aecompanied with a deposit of 10s. per share. 


TONYWAY MINES, MATLOCK, DERBYSHIRE.— 
The proprietor of the veins comprising the Stonyway title has been for several 
years past adopting the nece means to open the ground for more extensive ope- 
rations, being fully convinced that his efforts would meet with ample returns, and 
he has now the satisfaction of bringing these mines to the notice of the public as a 
safe means of investment. The old Stonyway engine-shaft, which is close to the river, 
was formerly worked by means of horse-power, in drawing water from a depth of 
about 28 yards below the level of the river; this was done before the present im- 
proved methods of working our mines were brought into operation, and from the 
evidence of old men, and the Barmasters’ books, the Stonyway vein was then yield- 
ing profitable returns. This was the first inducement to the present proprietor of 
turning his attention to other means of overcoming the partially watered state of the 
mine, and instead of operating upon the old workings of Stonyway, he has sunk upon 
an intersecting cross vein, called Jane vein, to a depth of 15 ft. below the level of the 
river, where he has met with very strong ore, and, as will be seen from the returns 
of 63 shifts only, including the expensive operation of drawing top water, that a 
handsome profit has been made, And it is to be borne in mind, that, inasmuch as 
the newWiscovery is not yet out of the chert measures, the riches of the vein wy ! be 
very much increased on cutting the white stone and its bearing clays, which it is 
well known are the guiding features for mineral trial in this district; it is also a fa- 
vourable circumstance that the chert beds have gone below the natural water level, 
as from their closeness will at all times keep the mine from being heavily watered. 
A few feet lower will cut into the white stone measures, but until less expensive 
means are adopted, and conseqeently greater facility given to future operations, the 
proprietor has come to the determination of putting the mine into the hands of other 
shareholders along with himself, so as more effectually to carry out the operations 
he first set out with. Hte has expended £200 in taking up ground, ripping engine- 
shaft on Jane vein, building eoes, erecting drawing gin, driving south from shaft 
(where the present work of ore has been discovered), the purchssing of a 16-horse 
cylinder and working gear, which is ready for putting into work, and in the other 
general plant necessary to carry on the mine. He has been assisted by a thoroughly 
practical engineer as to the cost of bringing the mine into an efficient state for work, 
and he is fully assured by such consultation, and his own judgment, that £1000 will 
be amply sufficient to put down the engine already purchased, and pay the present 
outlay and value of the mines. It is, therefore, proposed, first to liquidate the cost 
and the value set upon the mines (viz., $400), the present proprietor taking 100 out 
of 1000 shares of £1 each, leaving £600 to be expended in th further development of 
this desirable trial. 

A specimen of the ore may be seen at the mine; and a plan of the ground may be 
seen at Mr. CoarLes WaLKER’s, in Matlock, to whom application for shares may be 
made, and from whom every satisfactoryinformation may be obtained, as to the pre- 
sent state of the workings.—Matlock, March 1, 1857. 


Yuen PORCELAIN AND BLEACHING CLAY COMPANY, 
api 





Ata PRELIMINARY MEETING of the shareholders of this undertaking, held at 
the Wheat Sheaf, in Matlock, on the i2t: ult., for the purpose of registering shares 
and for general purposes, it was deemed advisable that the season of the year should 
be taken advantage of for immediate operations in putting down machinery, and 
sinking the old Stonyway engine-shaft t» the required depth. It is also desirable 
that the unallotted shares should be regstered, an exrly application for which is re- 
quested to be made to Mr. J, Wuxatcrorr, C.E., the secretary to the company. 

Matlock, March 28, 1857. 

LATE.—The BANGOR ROYAL SLATE COMPANY have now 

ON HAND a large assortment of ROOFING SLATES, BLUE and GREEN, 

fo the usual sizes, which they are prepared to SUPPLY on the usual terms, for ship- 
ment from their depét at Bangor, or to transmit by railway; also, SLABS of all sizes, 

Orders to be addressed to Mr. Epwarps, manager, Royal Slate Quarries, Bangor. 


LATE SLABS AND ROOFING SLATES.— 
The PROPRIETORS of the NEW MACHNO SLATE and SLAB COMPANY 
(LIMITED) have, at great cost, made arrangements to convey their produce from 
their quarries near Ffestiniog to Conway, to obtain the great advantage of access to 
the railway, giving them the facility of executing orders without the slightest delay. 
They trust that making Conway their shipping port will not cause them to be con- 
founded with those hitherto known es the CONWAY SLATES, as the MACHNO 
SLATES are ENTIRELY FREE from PYRITES, or any metallic substance liable to 
OXIDATION ; and, from having been tested in Wales for at least half-a-century, 
are found to attaina degree of hardness, by exposure to the atmosphere, unknown in 
any other vein. The MACHNO SLABS are too well known to need comment, but the 
annexed valuable testimonial from Mr. Magnus, and also a strong chemical test to 
which they have been subjected, wil better explain their quality :— 
Pimlico Slate Works, Upper Belgrave-place, London, April 7, 1855.—GeNTLEMEN : 
l very readily offer my testimony to the excellence of your slabs raised at the Machno 
Quarries. I prefer them to all others obtained in North Wales, with one exception, 
and that is much of the same quality as the Machno, The slabs can be obtained of 
large sizes, and of — — thickness. They are homogeneous in texture, 
strong, of good colour, free from spots and other impurities, pleasant to the tool of 
the mason, easily planed and moulied, and will bear exposure to a much higher de- 
rree of heat than slabs ‘rom any o/ the Carnarvonshire quarries. 
i G, E, MAGNUS, 








igned, 
To the Proprietors of the Macino Slate and Slab Quarries, 
Liverpool, Oct. 18, 1855.—Dean Str: The experiments which I have tried on the 
specimen of slate, in reference t its capability of resistance to acids, enable me to 
pronounce it in every way capable of retaining boiling vinegar, without injury either 
to its own substance, or to the contained vinegar. A piece of the slate, weighing 
95 ers., was exposed for 26 hours the action of cold strong nitric acid; it was then 
boiled in the same acid for 20 minutes, and when washed, dried, and weighed, was 
found not to have lost perceptibly in weight. This I consider the most conclusive 
experiment. Signed, GEO, C. HUSON, 
Wm. Orme Carter, Esq., Mashno Slate and Slab Company. 
Allcommunications must be addressed to the resident director, Mr. T. H. Wuxzxixr, 
Conway, North Wales. 


ATENT WIRE ROPES, ONE-HALF THE COST OF HEMP 
ROPES.—HENRY J. MORTON AND CO.’S (No, 2, BASINGHALL BUILD- 
INGS, LEEDS) PATENT WIRE ROPES, for the use of MINES, COLLIERIES, 
RAILWAYS, &c.; one-half the weight of hemp rope, and one-third the cost; one- 
third the weight of chains, andone-half the cost—in all deep mines these advantages 
are self-evident. References tonost of the principal colliery owners in the kingdom, 
GALVANISED SIGNAL COKDS AND KNOCKER LINES; will not rust or cor. 
rode, and not affected by the @pper water in mines. Very strong, and not at all 
liable to break. Prices from 1%. per 100 yards. 
CROGGON’S PATENT AS?HALTED ROOFING FELTS, 1d. per foot. 
DRY HAIR BOILER FEITS, to SAVE COAL, 
PATENT BOILER COMPOUND, for bad water. 
FAIRBANK’S WEIGHING MACHINES, of all sizes, 
GALVANISED IRON ROO¥ING AND SPOUTING, 
PATENT FLEXIBLE STEAM FACKING, Is, 44d. per lb. 
PATENT METALLIC PACKING, 4s. per lb. 
PATENT AMERICAN DERIVING BANDS, much cheaper and more durable 
FLAX HOSE PIPES, for vater, &c. {than leather, 
PATENT GALVANISED AIR-PIPES, for ventilation, 

STOCK of MINING and RAILWAY STORES in Liverpool and London :—viz., 
OILS, GREASES, COTTON W:STE, SPUN YARN, WHITE LEAD, VARNISHES, 
&c. ; and at very low prices.— Address, 2, Basinghall-buildings, Leeds, 

N.B. Illustrated price list on application, 





N OST IMPORTANT TO COLLIERY OWNERS AND 
ts _ COLLIERY MANAGERS.—HENRY J. MORTON AND CO., GALVAN.- 
SED IRONWORKS, No. 2, BASINGHALL BUILDINGS, LEEDS, beg to call 
attention to their IMPROVED SIGNAL BELL, 

especially prepared to meet th: requirements of the new Act for the Inspection of 
Coal Mines, It has met with the decided approval of many large colliery owners and 
managers. Srupiz, Evrricres:,and Cuvar. Price £1 10a, each. 

BYRAM’S PATENT :NEMOMETER, for testing the ventilation, 
Proce £3 33. to £4 4s, each, 
STEAM PRESSURE GAUGE), very strong and accurate, £2 and £2 12s, 6d. each, 
For further information, apply to 
H. J. MORTON AND CO., 2, Basinghall-buildings, Leeds. 


AIRBANK’S IMPROVED PATENT WEIGHING MACHINES, 
for the use of IRONWORKS, COLLIERIES, RAILWAYS, WAREHOUSES, 

ORES, &c. The most ACCURATE MACHINES in use, and the cheapest. 

MACHINES of all sizes, from 1 ewt. to 30 tons, for RAILWAY WAGONS, CARTS 
or WAGONS.—For prices «nd ll other information, apply to Henry J. Morton an: 
Co., Galvanised Ironworks, 2, /asinghal!-buildings, Leeds. 

Croggon’s Patent Asphalted Roofing —- Boiler Felts, Galvanised Iron, &c., 

in Stock. 





JATENT COMBINED GAS WORKS, of all sizes, for the use of 
PRIVATE HOUSES, MANSIONS, RAILWAY STATIONS, MILLS, COL- 
LIERIES, VILLAGES, &c., 9IXED COMPLETE, with greatly improved means 
for purifying, &c. Works of all sizes, from 10 lights to 500 lights, estimated for. 
The construction is so simple, that the works can be entrusted to the management of 
an ordinary labourer or servant, 
Apply to H. J. Morton and Co., Galvanised Iron Works, 2, Basinghall-buildings, 
Leeds. 80lg LICENSEES AND AGENTS, 


(J ENTLEM EN VISITING LONDON will find EVERY ACCOM- 
MODATION, with m@erate ch: , at Mr. J. D. RB, P 
Cornwall Boarding House, ll, kenn ingterere, 8. sath aha aaa 


PUMP BUCKETS.—IMPORTANT TO COLLIERY AND MININ 
TORS, SHIP OWNERS, ENGINEERS, &. ° 2OPRE 


ENNEDY AND EASTWOOD'S PATENT EXPANDING rp 
nt Te SOME, aa tee pac aa 
ri > are on 
great durability, entirely dis; with the use of feather or gutta percha, 
made of metal, the fric’ greatly reduced, and have been ved to rec 
least one- less wer to work them than buckets made of either leathet 
and doing their work more efficiently. ~ 
The follo extract from a testimonial a Messrs. Harrison, Ainslie, ang 
Lindal Moor es, Lancashire, who have now several in use, fully proves the - 
going :—‘* Having given your Patent Pump Buckets a fair trial, we are 
testimony to their value, especially in muddy and sandy water. The firs we 
has worked well ever since (eight mon’ ago), W previous to our 
in we changed the buckets three times every week.” 
Terms, reasonable, with other information, will be supplied (gratis) on 
~ Messrs. pra and Lm ne > pace Rtg ee Tanccahire’ 
EWett and ALLorrT, accoun intra! am) ld eesrs, H 
Morrow and Co., 2, Basinghall balla gs, Leeds. -" ‘ae H. 


pli 








ESSRS. R. & J. COUPE, ENGINEERS and IRONFOUNDED 
MANUFACTURERS of HORIZONTAL HIGH-PRESSURE 8T Rar 
Gis 8, from 10 to 200-horse power ; the larger description of engines mounted wi 
Yr IMPROVED EQUILIBRIUM & hich 
nently adapted for winding and other age vs has proved itself ap 
Clayton Foundry, Wigan. 


Me KNOWLES AND BUXTON, CHESTERFIELD 
MANUFACTURERS OF PATENT TUBULAR TUYERES, 


FOR HOT BLAST FURNACES, SMITHS’ FORGES, &o. 





PATENT TUBULAR TUYERES. 


Messrs. Kwowies and Buxton can with confidence bring before the public the 
IMPROVEMENT in TUYERES, having proved their utility at Mr. Knowles’s fy 
nace, Brimington Moor, as well as at other furnaces in the surrounding 
hood. They are now perfectly satisfied that one trial will be sufficient to conyi; 
all practical furnace managers that they are the CHEAPEST and BEST ever 
to the public. The annexed diagram shows the principle to be both simple and 
cient, conveying a current of cold water direct to the nozzle of the tuyere, which 
made of thin tubing (without the incumbrance of cast-iron), allowing the gooj 
property ef the water to act direct upon that part most exposed to the fire, and is 
sufficient to keep the liquid metal from adhering to the tuyere, which is not the 
with those generally in use, After taking into consideration the first cost, and 
advantage of being able to work them longer without the loss of time in r 
or injuring the metal, they will be found, after a fair and impartial trial, ole 
decidedly a great advantage to furnace proprietors. 

Messrs, KNow xs and Buxton are prepared to SUPPLY hot-blast furnace ty 
with sockets, at 36s. each; without sockets, at 35s, each; smiths’ forge tuyeres, at 
15s. each; delivered at Chesterfield Station. 





HALEY’S PATENT 
LIFTING JACK, 


) 


re LIFTING  mernovep zarcurr 
JACKS, a 


t 


ALEY’S PATENT LIFTING 
JACK, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE INVENTOR, 
JOSEPH HALEY, 


ALBION STREET, GAYTHORN, 
MANCHESTER, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
W. anv J. GALLOWAY, 
PATENT RIVET WORKS, 
MANCHESTER. 


The attention of parties who employ 


Lifting Sarks, 
Is respectfully requested to the su. 
periority of those annexed, over those 
hitherto in use, 








SCREW JACKS, SHIP JACKS, 
SLIDE AND CENTRE LATHES, 
PLANING, SHAPING, BORING, DRILLING, 
SCREWING, WHEEL CUTTING, 
AND OTHER MACHINES, 


RIVET MAKING MACHINES, 





Joszru CRAWHALL. 


EXHIBITION 1851, 


HEMP AND WIRE 
ROPES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


JOSEPH CRAWHALL AND SONS, 
8T. ANN’S HEMP AND WIRE ROPE WORKS, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 














Works published at the Mrntna JouRnat office, 26, Fleet-street, London, 


TAPPING’S EXPOSITION OF THE JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES ACT. 3s,6d, 
TAPPING’S DERBYSHIRE MINING CUSTOMS, 6s, 
TAPPING’S HIGH PEAK MINING CUSTOMS, 5s. 


TAPPING’S EDITION OF MANLOVE’S CUSTOMS OF THE LEAD MINES OF 
DERBYSHIRE. 3s. 


IRON MANUFACTURE OF GREAT BRITAIN. By Wa. Truran, £2 28, 


PROPERTIES AND PRICES OF THE METALS CHIEFLY USED IN THE ARTS 
anp MANUFACTURES. Large chart, on cloth and rollers, 21s,; plain sheet, 15s. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE ON MINE ENGINEERING. By C. G, Greenwett, 
In one vol., half-bound, £2 15s.; whole bound in Morocco, £3 10s. In two vols, 
half-bound, £5 3s. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE NORTH OF ENGLAND INSTITUTE OF MINING 
ENGINEERS. Four volumes; 21s, per volume. 


GEOLOGY AND MAGNETISM. By Evan Horxins. 168, 


AN ILLUSTRATED INTRODUCTION TO HOPKINS’S GEOLOGY AND MAG- 
NETISM, 4s, 


GEOLOGY AND MINING—FOUR LECTURES ny G. Henwoon, 28, 6d, ; by post, 3s, 


A BATTLE WITH THE BASALTS: being an Attempt to Deliver the Chief or 
Primary Gypsies Mai from Plutonic Dominion. By Josern Ho._psworts, 
M.G.S.F, . 


THE MINES OF WICKLOW. 3s, 6d.; by post, 4s. 
HORSE POWER OF CORNISH STEAM-ENGINES, By J. Danutnoton. 6d. 


INVENTIONS, IMPROVEMENTS, ax PRACTICE, or A COLLIERY ENGINE) ®* 
axp GENERAL MANAGER. By Bensamin Tuompson. 6s, a 


RAWSON’S (R.) MENSURATION, WITH APPLICATION OF ALGEBRA. 3s, 6d, 
A MANUAL OF MINING. By James Crorts, Is, 64, 

PROGRESS OF MINING IN 1855. By J. Y. Watson, F.G.8, 1s, 

STATISTICS OF THE MINING INTEREST FOR 1855. By W. H. Cuet, Esq. 6d 
CORNISH AND DEVON MINING ENTERPRISE. By R, Trepivnick, 5s, 
GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH ayp FOREIGN MINING anp SMELTING TERMS, 2s. 
THE COST-BOOK—TAPPING’S PRIZE ESSAY—witu Nores anp AppEnpix, 58, 
THE CO8ST-BOOK—TAPPING’S PRIZE ESSAY. 6d. 

THE COST-BOOK SYSTEM: ITS PRINCIPLES & PRACTICE EXPLAINED, 64. 


BRITISH MINES CONSIDERED AS A MEANS OF INVESTMENT, with parti- 
culars of the principal Dividend and Progressive Mines in England and Wales, 
for 1855. By J. H. Murcuison, F.G.S. Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d.; by post, 4s, 


TREATISE ON IRON METALLURGY. By 8. B, Rocens.—[Shortly.] 
* Remittances may be made by Post-office order, or postage stamps. 
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